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HARPER'S WEEKLY AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Harper's WEEKLY for the last six months, while not in 
any way neglecting matters of gene ral interest, presents 


A Continuous Pictorial History of the World’s Fair. 


The publishers take pride in calling attention at this time 
to the really remarkable list on page 1089 of this number, 
which contains the titles of the World's Fair subjects that hace 
already appeared in HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

In addition they present thix week an E1GHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT entirely devoted to World's Fair pictures, which will 
be followed next week by another E1GHT-PAGE WORLD'S Fair 
SUPPLEMENT. 





THE SITUATION IN THE SENATE. 
TYVHE extraordinary spectacle presented in these 

days by the highest law-making body of the 
republic may well alarm every patriotic American. 
A large majority of the people demand the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the silver-purchase law. There is 
official proo’ of this fact in the overwhelming major- 
ity of the representatives of the people in the Lower 
House of Congress who voted for the repeal. It is 
well known that many members who so voted were 
originally in favor of a larger silver coinage, and 
that in voting for repeal they simply obeyed what 
they knew to be the prevailing public sentiment in 
their districts. No more conclusive and unmistakable 
demonstration of what the majority of the Ameri- 
can people ask for could possibly be furnished. It is 
also known that, in several cases, no doubt for the 
same reason, a decisive majority of the members of the 
Senate of the United States would vote for the repeal 
if they were permitted to vote at all. But a minor- 
ity in tie Senate, because they are well aware of this 
fact, have determined that no vote shall be taken, and 
that the will of the people shall not be obeyed. They 
resort to all those obstructive tactics which the rules 
of the Senate permit—rules based upon the assump- 
tion that the permission of unlimited debate would 
never be abused by patriotic citizens for the purpose 
of defeating the clearly demonstrated popular will. 
But this assumption fails with regard to the anti- 
repeal minority in the Senate. This minority is led 
by men who serve a purely selfish interest; whose’ 
only aim is a higher price for their silver: and who, 
having their fingers at the throat of the people, 
mean to extort that price. This is the situation in 
the Senate. 

The word is going round in the press of the coun- 
try that this attitude of the minority is revolutionary 
in its character. It is unquestionably so, and the 
sooner the American people look this fact squarely in 
the face the better. It is a blunt denial of the prin- 
ciple that in a republic the will of the majority must 
rule, and that the legal means by which the will of 
the majority is to manifest itself and to acquire the 
force of law must be kept in orderly and effective 
operation. This denial is made, not. theoretically by 
public men or a political party merely advancing it 
as a subject for discussion, but practically by a pri- 
vate interest intrenched in a position of power under 
the rules of the Senate, and trying to use this power 
for its selfish advantage in direct defiance of the vital 
spirit of our free institutions, and at the risk of estab- 
lishing a precedent the following of which would 
Jead directly to the overthrow of democratic govern- 
ment. All parliamentary etforts to break down this 
factious opposition have so far failed, and the leaders 
of the minority proclaim with exultation that they 
feel themselves the masters of the government, of 
Congress, and of the people, and that the majority 
shall not have their will. The position and conduct 
of the Southern rebels after LINCOLN’s election was 
hardly more revolutionary than this, and now, as 
then, we have ¢<o make up our minds to the fact that 
extraordinary complications may require extraordi- 
nary remedies. 

The first remedy suggesting itself to the American 
mind in every perplexing and dangerous contest of 
opinions or interests is that of compromise. The 
‘compromises of the Constitution” are spoken of 
with reverential awe; the great compromises of 1820, 
1833, and 1850 are looked back upon by many as 
great achievements of American statesmanship, until 
at last a sort of superstitious belief has grown up 
among a large class of citizens that compromising 
difficult questions is the only safe and practicable 
way of disposing of them, and that nothing is settled 
well that is not settled by compromise. But the can- 
did student of our history will find that most of our 
great compromises served only to tide over difficul- 
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ties, not to solve them; that the full solution of them, 
after all, became necessary some time; and that this 
solution was apt to become all the more perplexing 
and troublesome the longer it was delayed. Cer- 
tainly no compromises can ever be made as to the 
fundamental principle of democratic government, 
that the will of the majority must rule, and that it 
must be permitted in an orderly way to acquire 
the shape of law, without a constant recurrence of 
dangerous conflicts. It was on account of sla- 
very that the South refused to submit to the elec- 
tion of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. But when the South- 
ern States had refused to accept the verdict of the 
Presidential election, and risen in’ rebellion, the per- 
petuity of the republic became the principal issue. 
Had a compromise been made then, there would have 
been no end of trouble with the rebellious minority. 
It was the plain duty of patriotic Americans to fight 
it out on the square issue, and to accept nothing short 
of unconditional submission to the Constitution 
and the laws. Everybody recognizes this now. 
When the present debate in the Senate opened, the 
question to be determined was that of the repeal of 
the silver- purchase act. As soon as the minority 
of the Senate declared that it would never permit 
the Senate to vote on this question, and that it would 
use to the utmost extent its power to prevent the 
will of a majority of the people and of Congress 
from acquiring the force of law, the issue became 
one between revolution and constitutional democ- 
racy, between legal majority rule and usurpation 
by private interests, the people on one and a lot of 
political robber barons on the other side. Even if 
the silver question could be compromised in a way 
to avoid further difficulty, which we think it cannot, 
there is now before the country a question of higher 
importance, which can never be compromised at all. 
It is the question involving the very life of demo- 
cratic government—whether the majority is to make 
the laws of the country or the minority. This, like 
the question raised by the rebellion, must be fought 
out on the straight issue. as 

The suggestion that this should be done by a change 
of the rules of the Senate in the customary way is 
utterly futile. A mere ordinary motion to change 
the rules will admit of discussion, and the minority 
may talk on such a motion as interminably-as on the 
repeal of the silver-purchase law itself. In opposing 
such a motion the obstructionists might even find 
alles among those counted in favor of the repeal— 
men who unwillingly obey the demand of public 
opinion in favor of repeal, but would be glad to shift 
the issue, and defeat repeal by indirection. No par- 
liamentary device can break the dead-lock that has 
not the countenance and hearty co-operation of the 
presiding officer. The Vice-President in the chair 
may, indeed, take the bull by the horns, follow the 
example of Speaker RANDALL in the session of 1877, 
when the report of the Electoral Commission was 
before the House of Representatives, refuse to recog- 
nize the obstructionists, and put the question on chan- 
ging the rules or on the repeal bill, without further 
debate, in the name of the Constitution of the United 
States. It would bean extraordinary step, but a step 
necessary to meet an extraordinary emergency, a rev- 
olutionary crisis. It might produce a disturbance 
on the floor of the Senate, but no disturbance near- 
ly so disgraceful and so dangerous in its tendency 
and effects as the obstruction of the constitutional 
functions of the Senate now going on. The Vice- 
President not only has the power, but it is his duty 
to do this. The people should by every possible dem- 
oustration of their will let him know that as their 
servant he is expected to perform this duty, and that 
he will be held in public contempt if he does not. If 
he lacks the nerve to take this step or to call some- 
body to the chair who will take it, then the majority 
of the Senate should at least keep the repeal bill be- 
fore that body indefinitely, to the exclusion of all 
other business, until every citizen in the land clearly 
understands that the fundamental principles of dem- 
ocratic government are attacked by a band of traitor- 
ous factionists, and until the patriotie spirit of the 
American people is aroused to such a heat of exasper- 
ation that even the unscrupulous greed of the silver 
kings of the Senate succumb to it. It is time that 
the members of that body be classed again as the 
loyal on one side and the disloyal on the other, and 
that the disloyal be made to feel the full significance 


and force of the popular wrath against public ene- 
mies. 


CURRENCY COMPROMISES. 


THE reckless and outrageous behavior of the silver 
Senators culminated in the proposal of a plan of 
compromise, and brought out schemes of one sort 
and another for continuing the silver purchases and 
the issue of silver money. Strictly speaking, this 
would be defeat rather than compromise. 

In ordinary times it would doubtless be possible to 
frame a scheme of silver purchases and silver issues 
which, so long as it was adhered to, and was in charge 
of an administration friendly to sound currency, 
would be reasonably safe. The safety of silver is- 


sues, or, indeed, of any fiat money such as silver 
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has virtually been, is in the long-run simply a ques 
tion of quantity. If there is not too much sily. 
money put out, it can be kept at par with gold, | 
makes no difference whether in form the silver issu. 
are coined dollars or silver certificates or Treasu) 
notes. The silver dollars aud certificates issued und. 
the BLAND act of 1878 proved comparatively harmles. 
because there were not too many of them: and |; 
happened that their safe and easy circulation w: 
much aided by the unexpected decline in the circ, 
lation of national bank notes, whose place was take; 
by the silver currency. The harm of the SHERM;\ 
act—not the only harm, but the greatest and mos: 
direct—was that it put out Treasury notes to excess. 
It threatened and still threatens to swamp us with ay, 
over-issue of depreciated money. If the monthly 
issue were reduced by half, the danger would be less. 
and in ordinary times would probably not be great 

We say iu ordinary times. In extraordinary times 
like the present the situation is very different. T),« 
country is not now in condition to try experiments, 
and then wait to see if they work well or ill. Re- 
covery from the crisis of the summer has been slow 
and uncertain, and the revival of confidence depends 
on the assurance of conservative legislation in Wash 
ington. No one can predict exacily what would be 
the result of the failure of repeal, or of a surrender 
to the silverites by compromise. But it is clear that 
we are in face of a grave financial depression and of 
a possible second panic. Even if there should be no 
further acute crisis, a period of dulness, slack busi 
ness, restricted production, is inevitable. It must in- 
evitably be prolonged and made harder by the contin- 
uance of the silver menace to the currency standard. 

But there is a more important ground even than 
this for opposing in toto any compromise. It is the 
old and simple one that no compromise is a finality. 
Compromise leaves the question of principle open. 
Such is its object in this case, as in every case. The 
country needs to have done with the silver business: 
but the silver men want,to put off the settlement. 
hoping for a better chance after three or five years. 
If an arrangement is now made for simply limiting 
and restricting the silver issues, we shall before lone 
have to fight the same battle over again. If we sim- 
ply recall the history of the currency in the last 
twenty years, we have a sufficient indication of what 
a compromise in 1893 will bring in 1895 or 1898. The 
resumption act of 1875—itself the successor of a com- 
promise act of 1874—was a compromise designed to 
please both the inflationists and the hard-money men ; 
and only by what may be called a fortunate accideut 
did it succeed in accomplishing resumption at the 
date set, in 1879. Before this date came, the silver 
mania, which was and is simply another form of the 
inflation movement, set in, and free coinage of depre- 
ciated silver was demanded. There was again a com- 
promise; the BLAND act of 1878 was passed, with its 
issue of so many silver dollars a month. So far from 
removing the silver danger, it encouraged the silver 
men, and they asked for more —for free coinage. 
After years of agitation and uncertainty, still another 
compromise was patched up, and the SHERMAN act of 
1890, with its larger purchases of silver, was passed. 
Almost at once the silver men said this was not 
enough, and the free-coinage cry was as loud as eyer. 
Does any one suppose that if a compromise is now 
arranged, the question wil] be settled? Within a year 
the same struggle will rebegin, and the country will 
be in the same state of confusion and uncertainty. 

To repeat, the time has come to be done with the 
silver issues. The business of the country is de- 
pressed and needs the tonic of an emphatic repudia- 
tion of the silver schemes. The gold reserve of tlie 
Treasury stands at the lowest point ever reached 
since resumption in 1879, and much below the one 
hundred millions limit which is rightly regarded as 
the danger-line. The financial position of the gov 
ernment is further threatened by the serious decline 
in the revenues, itself largely the result of business 
depression. Compromises we have had enough to 
show that they are but patch-work. Compromise 
now means not only a postponement to the future of 
a real settlement, but an aggravation for the presen! 
of a gravely disquieting situation. Let us have un 
conditional repeal, cut loose from the drifting polics 
of the past, and start afresh on a currency policy 
which shall not have for its basis a depreciated aud 
depreciating coin basis. 


THE BROOKLYN MAYORALTY. 


THE election of a Mayor in Brooklyn this fall is in 
some regards the most important exercise of popular 
suffrage that takes place in this State. It is dis- 
tinctly more important than the choice of any 0! 
the State officers, with the single exception of tle 
Judge of the Court,of Appeals. A community of 
nearly if not quite a million of souls will, by the 
decision between the two candidates for the sole office 
of Mayor, determine not merely whether its affairs 
shall be well or ill managed, but whether at the 
present time it is equal to the duty of securing good 
management of its common interests. So far as 
municipal self-government can go, this election is 4 









of it. Aswe have already explained, the charter 
o: le eity of Brooklyn practically gives the Mayor 
‘rol of all departments, with the exception of that 
|. nance. He names, without the consent of the 
nen or any one else, the men who have charge 
"ye streets, the public works, the water and sewer- 
.ystem, the fire and police force, the excise or 
ation of the liquor traffic, the health board, and, 
creat extent, education. The terms of all these 
“expire within thirty days of the beginning of 
+, Mavor's term, and he has carte blanche as to 
ther successors. 

‘6 McLavuGHLIN Democratic machine has re- 
yaned for Mayor Mr. Boopy. Mr. CHARLES A. 
SciIEREN has been named by the Republican City 
Convention, on conference with the various inde- 
pendent organizations. The latter is nearly every- 
thinw that the former is not. Both are respectable 
jsiness men, and both by profession religious men, 
it there the resemblance ceases. Mr. Boopy be- 
fore his election was known as a reformer in politics. 
Sijee his election he has been the almost helpless 
tool of the machine. He began his career as Mayor 
by reappointing every head of department who un- 
dev Mayor CHAPIN had shown himself unfit by con- 
duet and character for the post. He has done no- 
thine that the machine seriously opposed, and he has 
hee, so servile in his obedience to its behests that 
nothing but the mistaken interpretation of the law 
by the machine’s District Attorney prevented him 
from being indieted by a Grand Jury, who expressed 
their deep regret at the check put upon them. Every 
intelligent eitizen of Brooklyn knows the condition 
to which Mr. Boopy has brought the city: The waste 
of its funds to the very verge of bankruptcy; the 
filth of its streets; its precarious water supply, very 
inadequately guarded from pollution; its inefficient 
fire serviee; its partly demoralized police; its rotten 
excise system, by which the keepers of gambling- 
hells and brothels secure or retain licenses which 
the protests of church societies in no wise endanger 
—are facts of common knowledge; while just outside 
the city prize-fighting goes on under the protection 
of the boss, and the Mayor does not offend him even 
by denouncing it. 

These are the works by which Mr. Boopy is to be 
known. Mr. SCHIEREN is of very different type. 
He too has been active in his own party, but so far 
from yielding to the Republican machine, he was 
nominated in defiance of it, and against its strenuous 
efforts. If elected, he will owe no politician any- 
thing. His acquaintance with politics ought to make 
lim safe from the pitfalls that lie in the path of the 
inexperienced. He is pledged in the most explicit 
and open manner to the faithful service of the city, 
and to that alone. We believe that his probity is 
proof against all temptation, while the most power- 
ful inducements that can appeal to an honorable man 
will call him to the performance of his duty. If 
elected, his opportunity for an enviable fame will be 
great and immediate. We regard it as the plain 
duty and the equally plain interest of every honest 
Voler to support him. Of course they will not all 
do it. The normal Democratic majority in Brooklyn 
is about 15,000, and partisanship is a very strong sen- 
timent. But since Mr. SCHIEREN can fairly expect 
the full Republican vote, we shall not think so poorly 
of the Democrats of Brooklyn as to believe that there 
are not enough honest and sensible men among 
them to rid themselves of the vulgar tyranny of the 
machine, which has been so long a shame to the par- 


ty. and an inealeulable mischief as well as disgrace 
to the city, 


THE TAMMANY AUTOCRAT. 

Tir citizens of New York are living under the rule 
o' vn autocrat and a despot. It is for them to decide 
liow long they will submit, when their shameful ac- 
{uescenece will cease. The remedy is in their own 
ands. When will they apply it? RicHarD CROKER 
tics named the men who, under his decree, shall fill 
“ie of the most responsible offices in the city. 
Atm mg them are judges, a district attorney, and 
tie cluef financial officer of the city. If they were 


the tuen of the whole community the best fitted for 
iv ischarge of the duties of. the offices for which 
Uv ave been selected, they should, nevertheless, 
ve ccleated, because they were nominated, not by the 
Tres olce of the voters of their party, but by an irre- 
‘ible autoerat. Before the city can be again free 
“| sclf-governing, the power of RICHARD CROKER 
st be broken. 

(| > Unnecessary to go over the story of RICHARD 
* — . life to deepen the shame that rests upon 
-\ ork, 


Yo _ His career as a criminal is not yet 
l, for his political methods are criminal. He 
‘at In a prisoner's pen among professional 
nals, and now he sits in Tammany Hall and 
‘s and commands those whose business it is to 
‘ler the State and the city through the forms of 
and government. He is the typical vulgarian 
‘ed with riches and self-importance. He has the 
‘h of the metropolis of the country at his com- 
land what he permits his gang to take of it is 
‘imited by what he regards as prudence. He 
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restrains himself from assaults upon individual rights 
that might raise such a rebellion as that which sent 
TWEED to prison. 

This man is czar in his organization. No one 
questions his authority. Legislators at Albany and 
Washington ask his desires and carry out his decrees. 
City officials obey his commands, and pay tribute to 
him andto Tammany. The ‘‘ Hall” itself is CROKER. 
It simply registers his will. If a city official is hon- 
est and independent, CROKER casts him out. Comp- 
troller MYERS stood in the way of expenditures which 
had been decided upon by the autocrat who rules 
without holding an office, and Mr. ASHBEL P. Fitcu 
is nominated in his stead. Mr. NICOLL’s conceptions 
of his duty were too nice for CROKER, and Mr. JoHN 
R. FELLOwS, notorious for unfitness in both mind 
and character; is to be CROKER's District Attorney. 

The most conspicuous-victim of his wrath is Mr. 
BourRKE CockraNn. Being the supreme ruler of the 
organization, having the unquestioned right to say, 
‘Tammany? it is I,” CRoKER demands subserviency. 
When Tammany was struggling back to the place of 
power from which the robbed and indignant citizens 
had hurled it, Mr. CocKRAN was of great service to 
the organization, Then KELLY was king, and Cock- 
RAN became his orator. He travelled with KELLY to 
State and national conventions. He made the argu- 
ment at Chicago, in 1884, against the unit rule and 
against CLEVELAND'S nomination. After KELLY’s 
death, he became one of the conspicuous and influen- 
tial leaders in the ‘* Hall.” He shared Croker’s rule 
with him, as did GILROY and GRANT. When an ar- 
gument was to be made or a municipal paper written, 
it was COCKRAN’S tongue and pen that were called in. 
He rendered loyal and effective service. It is even 
said that he wrote Mr. CRoKER's astounding contri- 
bution to political science that appeared in the North 
American Review. There is said to be in Mr. Cock- 
RAN’S safe a bundle of drafts of papers, messages, let- 
ters, circulars, resolutions, speeches, that would be 
most eloquent reminders of a struggle that has made 
CROKER a despot and has driven CocKRAN out of 
public life. 

Tammany grew strong and prospered. So did 
CROKER. So did Cockran. The ‘“ boss” leaned on 
his eloquent friend. He took him to Chicago. He 
made him pour out in the closing hours of the con- 
vention of 1892 a stream of denunciation of the man 
who was already nominated President, not withstand- 
ing the snarls of HILL and CROKER and their obedi- 
ent followers. Then came a break. CROKER was 
supreme. He no longer needed the services of 
CockKRAN. He selected the speechless MURPHY for. 
the Senate, and resented the proposal that his old 
orator should have the place. He cracked his 
whip, and stamped his foot. He called, ‘‘ Down, 
sir,” in imperious tones. He pointed significantly 
and authoritatively to the kennel in Fourteenth 
Street. He was answered with defiance and con- 
tempt. If CROKER and the ‘‘ Hall” were now inde- 
pendent of CocKRAN, so was COCKRAN independent 
of them. He had advanced in professional reputa- 
tion and in material wealth. He too could stand 
alone. He declined to abase himself. Therefore he 
has been punished. He was not permitted to be a 
delegate to the State Convention and to participate 
in the attempt to disgrace the State by placing May- 
NARD on the bench of the court of last resort.. He 
was expelled from the State Committee, and there- 
fore will not enjoy the exquisite delight of rendering 
implicit obedience to the bosses of the State. He is 
aware that he cannot return to Congress with the 
consent of Tammany Hall unless he bows his fore- 
head in the dust and kisses the hem of RICHARD 
CROKER'S garment. 

The autocrat has ground his heel into the face of 
his most powerful follower. He insists that the 
criminal justice of this city shall once more be ad- 
ministered by the man who debauched it. He pro- 
poses to turn Comptroller MYERS out of his office. 
because he consulted the interests of New York and 
disobeyed the commands of CROKER. The Tammany 
autocrat is not only a despot, but a bad despot. The 
people of New York are not only governed by one 
man, but by a man whose very presence in public 
life is a disgrace to the city. 


THE FUNNY MAN IN CONGRESS. 

In a few respects the Congress of the United States is a 
unique legislative body. Like the great and independent 
nation in whose behalf, and sometimes to whose detriment, 
it makes statutory experiments, it is careless of history and 
tradition. Sometimes it gratifies the land with a display of 
wisdom; usually it rises to its opportunity; frequently the 
halls of the two Houses resound with eloquence, and debate 
is attuned to wisdom. Now and then it undertakes to set- 
tle a great question by a test of physical endurance. 

Among’ the peculiar institutions of this strange but, on 
the whole, satisfactory body is the funny man. There have 
been men whose sole claim to distinction was that they made 
funny speeches. They remained in public life as a jest-book 
remains in circulation, for the jokes that were in them. Some- 
times a public man has lost the reputation for wisdom and 
ability that he might have made by just one funny speech. 
It is a perilous reputation, that of being one of the funny 
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men in the House of Representatives. Once funny, always 
funny, is the doom of the man who permits himself to air 
his humor on the usnally arid wastes of Congressional pro- 
ceedings. 

The House has always its jester. The Senate is different. 
Men who are capable of jokes are not wanted in the Senate, 
But the House would not be without such a man. He 
springs into the gravest debates with a quip and a pun. 
Sometimes he is funny when he would be grave. He is not 
permitted to be serious. He must find the fun lying under 
every question, or he must not take part in the debate. He 
is popular. His stories are the attractions of the cloak- 
rooms. Tuey get into the newspapers. He becomes a fa- 
mous funny man. It is not expected that his fun will aid 
the argument of his side. His speech must be simply en- 
tertaining; it must make an intellectual recess. 

The House has a kind side for its funny man, but he may 
serve for fifty years and then he will not become a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 


POLITENESS. 

For centuries the French have been noted as the politest 
nation in the world. But this was probably because the 
Japanese have only lately come to be well known among 
the peoples of the earth. The American boy, from a loug 
course Of MARRYAT’s novels and from the writings of other 
aggressively British authors, has come to look with suspi 
cion upon French politeness, regarding it as a cloak for 
hatred, greed, or whatever of the seven deadly sins a French- 
man might at any given time desire to indulge in. The 
American boy, in consequence, has been wont to regard with 
ill-concealed scorn the efforts of his pastors and masters tu 
soften the frank brutality of his boyish nature, and to de- 
ride for their ‘‘dancing-school manners” the ‘unfortunate 
lads who have fallen victiins to environments of culture 
and refinement. Probably the American boy is not entirely 
wrong in his judgment. The politeness of the Frenchman 
doés not necessarily imply a correspondingly greater love 
for his fellow-man. And it is this note of seeming insincer- 
ity that strikes so harshly on the mental ear of the Ameri- 
can boy. 

What might have been the effect on American manners if 
the gentle Japanese had been held up to our childish eyes as 
our models of propriety it is of course too late to determine, 
but politeness could scarcely have fallen into the disrepute 
it has. For with the Japanese politeness springs from the 
heart, and is the simple expression of kindly feelings. Think 
of cities where the potter places the still moist products of 
his wheel out in the middle of the street to dry in the sun, 
and whe-e the chiidren in their play step carefully around 
among the fragile wares lest they work injury to the trust- 
ful artisan! 

But now fortunately all this is changed. No longer shall 
we be forced to go to foreign countries to find models of 
politeness for the American boy. Our own land can furnish 
an example of courtesy that is unparalleled in the history of 
the world, an example which will lift politeness from the 
level of policy to the height of principle.’ What sight more 
inspiring to growing youth can be imagined than the spec- 
tacle of the United States Senate to-day? Here are these 
men, the highest law-making power ib the land, pausing in 
the midst of legislative work of the most important and 
pressing character merely as a matter of courtesy. Banks 
are breaking all over the country, mills are shutting down, 
stanch business houses are going to the wall, the national 
credit is impaired, all for the want of a little legislation, to 
accomplish which the President called the national legisla- 
ture in extra session. But although a large majority of the 
Senate is in favor of passing the necessary measures to bring 
relief to the country, it persistently refuses to do so, because 
it wouldn't be polite to the minority to come to a vote until 
each one of them has talked all he wants to on the subject, 
or on any other subject he can think of. 

Talk of ‘‘ old-time courtesy”! The old times never wit- 
nessed courtesy like this, courtesy which impels men abso- 
lutely to disregard the wishes of everybody but themselves, 
courtesy which impels men to call each other vile names 
and to indulge in vulgar recriminations, courtesy which 
forces men into undignified trials of endurance, which per- 
mits men to laugh and to sleep, to yawn and to interrupt 
their antagonists, so long as the latter finally talk as much as 
they want to. 

The lesson that the American boy is to learn from these 
examples will be.somewhat disturbing of his preconceived 
ideas of politeness and morals, but he will doubtless soon 
adapt himself to the new standards. 

The first lesson he will Jearn is that politeness is the most 
important thing in the world, and the second lesson, that 
politeness consists in not doing what any one doesn’t want 
you to do, but in treating him-as meanly as you can while 
you let him have his own way. 

For instance, in former times if the American ‘boy had 
seen his father’s house on fire, his little sister drowning, 
he would have-rushed to the rescue, and if any one had 
sought to stop him, he would have struck him down in his 
tracks, and have risked his own life, if necessary, to save 
the property, the honor, the lives of others, _ 

But now, if one were to interpose any. objection to nis 
conduct, he would stop and listen to what the other had to 
say in opposition to the means he proposed to use to effect 
his purpose, and though his home were destroyed, his sister 
drowned, still must he wait while the other talked and 
brought people to read volumes bearing on the subject, 

though of course he might go to sleep, if he felt so inclined, 
interrupt the obstructionist, call him names, and make him- 
self as offensively disagreeable as possible. 

‘‘ Politeness,” remarked a distinguished writer recently, 
‘‘is a good thing to have in the house.” 

‘‘But a mighty bad thing,” added an eminent jurist, ‘‘ to 
have in the Senate.” 
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MRS. KENDAL VS. THE PUBLIC. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Some of those Americans who were in London last sum- 
mer brought back with them to this country the story of a 
remarkable play—the most remarkable play, so they said, 
that had been written in this decade. And with their en- 
thusiasm for this production was mingled admiration for a 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who had played the title réle, that of 
Paula, a woman of the half-world, who had married a wid- 
ower, and who had by so doing become The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. It was not until these same Americans had 
seen Mrs. Kendal in the same part here that they appreci- 
ated it was not their own intuition but Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell that had made them understand how great Mr. Pinero’s 
play really was. 

Very few people in an audience are able to divide the 
credit justly between the performer and the writer of the 
play. It is not until they have seen different players in the 
same role that they can tell whether it is a bad play that is 
being helped by good acting, or that worthy lines have been 
given to one who is incapable of interpreting them. 

A piece of music is only a matter of printer’s ink and 
paper until some one places it on the music-rack and inter- 
prets the composer’s meaning. The part of Mrs. Tanqueray 
is us subtle and intricate and moving as is any great piece 
of music, and Mrs. Campbell was able to understand its 
meaning, and to make her audience understand it too; and 
to show them how great a composer of plays Mr. Pinero is. 
The fact that the New York critics agreed unanimously— 
which is a thing they seldom do—that Mr. Pinero’s play was 
clever but disagreeable shows that the woman who inter- 
preted it here blinded them to its real greatness by her 
bad playing; that her fingers faltered on the keys and her 
feet on the pedals, and that she was counting the time with 
her lips as she played, and not beating time with her. pulses 
and her heart. 

As Mrs. Campbell played the part, the play was a possible 
one for any young girl to see; as Mrs. Kendal plays it, it is 
not. It was terrible, but the terrible truths of life are not 
harmful, and the-picture was no more contaminating than is 
the one of want and poverty in a sweater’s garret of which 
we catch a glimpse as we rush by 6n the elevated road. 

Mrs. Campbell’s Mrs. Tanqueray was a young and beauti- 
ful woman without avy moral responsibility; she was as un- 
conscious of good as a child, and you could no more blame 
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her than you could blame the dog who runs to meet you 
and who destroys a flower bed on his way. You forgive 
him for breaking the flowers because he comes Jeaping to 
welcome you, and you forgave Mrs. Campbell’s Paula for 
her mistakes because she loved ber husband and ‘wanted to 
please him, and did not know what social laws and conven- 
tions and principles of conduct she was breaking while she 
was trying to do so. 

You felt pity for her as you would feel pity for ed in- 
consequent and foolish woman who stands in her own light, 
and who is her own worst enemy. You sympathized with 
her in her misery not because she was a bad woman, but 
because she did not know how to be a good one; you dis- 
liked intensely the little girl who refused to kiss her, and 
you wanted to box her ears; and you blamed her husband, 
who took her out of a life for which she was unfortunately 
exactly suited, for placing her in an impossible position, in 
which, owing to her past, she unwillingly brought trouble 
to the very people she most wanted to satisfy. Mrs. Camp- 
bell made Paula a feminine Donatello before the knowledge 
of good and evil came to him; she was an English Manon 
Lescaut, as irresponsible as a kitten, and as unhappy in her 
results xs people who *‘ mean well” generally are. 

When she forgot herself and referred to the ‘* other men” 
for whom she had ‘‘ kept house,” when she sighed like an 
imprisoned animal for Algiers and the yacht, 1nd when con- 
fronted by her former lover she stopped in the midst of her 
tears to ask what became of the flat, you were not so much 
shocked at the vulgarity of it as you were filled with sorrow 
that she did not know better, and that she had not the light 
to see how dreadful and low and hopeless it all was. 

The hopelessness of the leopard’s ever changing his spots 
was the lesson Mrs.Campbell told,and when she said, ‘‘ Why, 
it is written in my face; every one can see it,” you felt no re- 
pulsion, but rather an awful pity for the young girl who 
had so scon discovered and accepted her own destiny. Ido 


. hot wish to be understood as one who is sympathizing with 


this woman merely because she is what the world calls 
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‘* fallen” or ‘‘ unfortunate,” and who is growing maudlin 
over that fact. The women who have trouble in their lives, 
and who have not fallen, and have no. mind to do so, have 
possibly a prior claim. But it is because Paula is wicked 
and unfortunate through not knowing any better that she 
deserves pity. But Mrs. Kendal’s Paula does not excite our 
pity. She is, as Mrs. Kendal presents her, a loud-voiced 
unfeeling: scold, with a vixenish temper, and the assured 
manners of the Empire Music Hall.. The part does not suit 
Mrs. Kendal, and Mrs. Kendal does not understand the part. 
That Mrs. Kendal is older than Paula possibly was is not a 
matter of so much importance as that she does not know 
what sort of » woman Paula was at any age. She makes 
her masculine, noisy; and vulgar; and when she in the mo- 
ment of her greatest sorrow cries, ‘‘ What shall we do? what 
are we to do?” you feel like replying: ‘* You certainly ought 
to know better than any one else. You're the only person 
we have seen yet who seems to be able to take care of her- 
self.” When Mrs. Campbell read those lines in the helpless 
bewildered tones of a little child who has hurt its finger, you 
wanted to go upon the stage and help her out of her diffi- 
culty. But you feel a grim satisfaction when Mrs. Kendal 
comes to grief, and rejoice that you are rid of as disagreeable 
and unpleasant a woman as you have ever met. 

When Mr. Tanqueray sends his daughter away to see the 
world under the care of some woman other than his wife, 
and she cries that he fas insulted her, Mrs. Campbell made 
you feel that he had: but when Mrs. Kendal made the same 
charge, and emphasized. it by jabbing her hat-pin into her 
bonnet like a vixenish fishwife, the audience laughed. In 
fact, the audience laughed at a great many things Mrs. Ken- 
dal said, where Mrs. Campbell had made them gasp with re- 
gret that she should .not have known better than to sa 
them. The audience here laugh because they feel that Tan- 
queray has done a very foolish thing, and that he has caught 
a Tartar, and when she hurts his feelings and shocks his 
sense of what is right, they only see in it another evidence 
of the fact that he was a fool to marry such a creature. 

Mrs. Kendal has been so unwise as to answer the crit- 
ics through a newspaper. What Mrs. Kendal chooses to 
say in this interview off the boards does not concern 
us, but she makes one explanation of her ill success 
here, which she is pleased to call the ill success of the 
play, which is worth considering. She says that we are 
too new and innocent to understand the play and the 
character of Mrs, Tanqueray,.and that in London the peo- 
ple understood the play much better because they knew 
that such women as Mrs. Tanqueray existed; and, indeed, 
Mrs. Kendal even went so far as to mention these ladies’ 
names. It would be pleasant to think that this is so, 
and to accept Mrs. Kendal’s unintentional compliment to 
our innocence of evil and our youthful horror of all that is 
bad, but the American people cannot accept this excuse for 
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their failure to like Mrs. Kendal in Mr. Pinero’s play. We 
have seen Mrs. Tanquerays over here, but they have not 
been the sort of Mrs. Tanquerays that Mrs. Kendal shows 
us. They have been more like the ladies whose names Mrs. 
Kendal mentioned, and less like the women of Piccadilly 
and the St. James Restaurant. Such a woman as Mrs. Ken. 
dal plays would not have remained in the house of such a 
gentleman, gentle, chivalric, and earnest, as Mr. Kendal 
shows Mr. Tanqueray to be, for over a week. Ile would 
not have allowed her to stay as a cook, still less as his wife. 
Mrs. Kendal ‘has not given us the woman of Monte Carlo 
and of the Mediterranean yacht squadron, but of an entirely 
different class. It is not a difficult character to imagine, 
and it seems strange that it has not suggested ilself to Mrs. 
Kendal that women like Paula must have something att ric- 
tive about them in order to lead the lives they lead. This 
is speaking quite plainly, but it is quite obvious that women 
do not win men to them by a loud voice and vulgar man- 
ners and nothing else. 

There is no one who has seen Mrs, Kendal in The Squire 
and in The [ron- Master who has enjoyed her work in those 
two plays more than has the writer of this article; but good 
work in the past, no matter how excellent, is no excuse for 
destroying the good work of some one else in the present. 
And that is what Mrs. Kendal is doing now with the good 
work of Mr. Pinero. She has robbed the American people 
of the pleasure of seeing the greatest play written in the last 
ten years properly played, and she is not to be excused for 
not Knowing that the part she has attempted was unsuited 
to her and beyond ber powers, ‘The criticisms that have 
been made upon Mrs. Kendal because she is now playing tlc 
part of a bad woman, after having been held up for so many 
years as the exponent of the domestic. virtues, is unwortliy 
of those who make them. What Mrs. Kendal’s life is off tle 
stage, or what her advance agent chooses to tell of it, has no 
possible bearing on this question. We are only asked to 
consider a great play, and how it is played. The case is not 
between the American people and . Kendal as a mother 
and a wife, but as an actress, and as an actress Mrs. Kendal 
has cheapened and vulgarized a great play. And that is tle 
—- it stands between Mrs. Kendal and the theatre-going 
public. 
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Engraved by Ch. Bande from the: Painting by Carolas Duran.—{See Page 1088 } 
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' THE NEW MR. GOODWIN. 


One of the greatest trials to young people is the slow- 
ness with which older people, their parents in particular, 
recognize the fact that they have changed and developed. 
The young person may have put aside childish things for 
some time, and may be quite conscious and even proud of 
the fact, but he finds the effort to develop, and to reform, 
perhaps, an easy matter in comparison with the difficulty of 
getting others to recognize that the effort has been success- 
ful. Mr. Nat. C. Goodwin was possibly unfortunate in 
meeting with easy success when he was very young. He 
was at the head of his own company when men twice his 
age were still “assisting” some other star, and he made 
money rapidly and won laughter without effort. He was 
careless then of his name outside of the theatre, and of any 
possible reputation for seriousness while in it. It was his 
custom and his pleasure in those days to bring the jokes of 
the poker table and of the Broadway cafés.into his farce- 
comedies, and to take the audience into his confidence across 
the foot-lights, to ‘‘gag” his friends in the boxes, and to 
‘break up” the less reckless and more earnest members of 
his company when they tried to do serious work. It was 
more amusing to Mr. Goodwin then to make the actors on 
the siage turn their backs to the house in order that they 
might hide the langhter he had caused than to make the 
house laugh legitimately at him. ‘ 

Now that, and all that it implies, is passed. Mr. Goodwin 
has taken himself seriously, and those who condemned him 
when he trifled with his art and put the touch of genius that 
is his to small account should be among the first to point 
out the change and transformation in him, and the great 
good the public has gained by it. When the young person 
who has put aside childish things finds that his parents and 
sponsors are slow in taking in the fact, the best thing he can 
do is to take them by the shoulders and give them a good 
shaking, and say: ‘* Here, you—you must stop correcting 
me. I’m changed; I'm grown up. You have no right to 
talk to me like that any longer. I am not the child you 
knew,” -In the play of Jn Mizzoura Mr. Goodwin has done 
just this thing. He has taken the American public by the 
shoulders, and shaken them persuasively and good-natured- 
ly but effectively. He has introduced them to an entirely 
new Mr. Goodwin, and one who, we all hope, has come to 
stay. There are, of course, mavy weak brothers who resent 
this new character ; they are of the class who call the actor 
‘* Nat,” and who stop him in the street and say, ‘* When are 
you going to make us laugh again?” meaning by that, 
when are you going to fall around in the sawdust of a 
Skating-Rink? or when are you going to pick me out from 
the entire audience and say things at me that.only you and 
I will understand? 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Goodwin knows his best friends, 
and those selfish ones who think only of their own moment- 
ary amusement, and not that the reputation of a great player 
is at stake. He is in the position of a man who holds a 
patent or a monopoly on something—he can make people 
Jaugh or cry as other men cannot, and there is only one life 
standing between him and the position of that of the first 
American comedian. It is just as well, therefore, that he 
has recognized the responsibility of holding such a monop- 
oly, and of the duties of an heir-apparent. 

We geta very good idea of the character of Jim Radburn 
in In Mizzoura from his first entrance, when he comes in 
holding in his arms a little dog with a bandaged broken 
leg. Something an audience can see is always more effec- 
tive than something they are told, and the fact-that the 
Sheriff of Bowling Green has never killed a man, though he 
las taken fifty prisoners and carries seven bullets in his per- 
sop, Which fact they have already learned from one of the 
other characters, is not half so impressive as thésight of the 
grim silent officer of justice fondling the wounded terrier. 

The gentleness and the loneliness of the man as he moves 
about among the rough good-natured people of the village, 
his simplicity, which brings them to his level, and his fine- 
ness and self-sacrifice, which raise him above theirs, make 
the part of Jim Radburn one of the types of American char- 
acter that wil! be remembered with the Asa Trenchard of 
Joseph Jefferson. How strong and living this character is, 
and how well Mr. Goodwin places it before you, are shown 
by nothing clse so much as in the fact that one has to 
go back to Mr. Jefferson for as perfect a performance of 
an American part. Mr. Augustus Thomas has certainly 
done notking so good as this last play, and we should 
be well satisfied if he does no better, but that he will do 
better is assured. [le is a young man, and growing rapidly 
rich in experience and in seriousness of purpose. He has 
given us a remarkable play, and put an entire contivent in 
his debt. He and Mr. Goodwin have placed these scenes 
of American life upon the stage with absolute fidelity and 


truth, and with the greatest possible care for detail. he. 


company playing it is the most completely good one Mr. 
Goodwiu has ever had about him, and from Mr. McIntosh, 
who plays and looks the powerful, good-natured blacksmith, 
to Mr. Payne and Miss Dupree, who show us the boy and girl 
lovers, there is not one of them who does not help the star 
in this the most serious and most excellent effort of <his 
theatrical life. There is one bit of by-play in the third act 
which is lost by many inthe audience, because it is so quietly 
done, and because the action of the scene is, apart from it, 
one of unusual excitement. It is when the village lawyer 
breaks in upon the group in §he-blacksmith’s sitting-room 
with the cry that a man dowaein the village has been killed. 

‘*Killed! How?’ 2" 

‘* Shot!” he cries. ° 

The women scream at this, and the men rush right and 
left in a search for weapons, savage with the excitement of a 
man-hunt. Up to“his point in the play we have seen no- 
thing of Jim Radburn the Sheriff; we have seen him only as 
the lover. But at the word ‘‘killed” the bushy white eye- 
brows droop, the lips compress, and the eyes look straight 
ahead while he listens to the rapid description of the mur- 
der; and then, while the others are dashing in*and out 
searching for weapons, he rises from his chair with the air 
of one who is. quite alone in the room,and who says: ‘‘ This 
is my business, This belongs to me.” The blacksmith hunt- 
ing for his gun, and his reply to his wife when she asks what 
he wants with it, that ‘‘] want it-to fry eggs with. What 
d’you suppose?” will be remembered by ‘many, but others 
will carry away rather the recollection of the ‘slight silent 
mau easing his revolvers in their holsters with a touch of 
the middle fingers, slowly buttoning his long cont across his 
chest, and moving out unnoticed into the night. It is-as 
effective as the silent exit of the Indian in 7'he Octoroon 
when he starts upon the trail of M’Closkey to avenge the 
murder of the negro boy. It gives the picture of courage 
and of readiness that is needed to match that other one, 
when he stooped tenderly over the wounded dog. 
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vaccination does not always give prot:, 
tion throughout life. Immunity siio,)). 
be teste every few years by repeate 
vaccinations, and only persons who hi;\, 
submitied to this test within a few ye.;- 
past cxn at any time feel fully assis: 
that'they ure insusceptible io sma! 
pox. Ignorance of this fact is mo.: 
potent in giving small-pox a hold upen 
the community. Not alone the jgy, 
rant, but many people of intellige:.. 
suppose that so Jong as the sear of , 
—- vaccination appears they ::;, 
mmune, and with confidence born «| 
this delusional belief, go about 1), 
world almost as susceptible to sin;i|| 
pox as if they had never been vaccins 

For such persons chiefly the pre<. 
ent words, with their obvious mor! 
are intended. 
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VACCINATING LODGERS IN A TEN-CENT LUODGING-HOUSE. 


VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX. 


Tue appointment by the Board of Health of New York 
of a temporary vaccinating corps of fifteen physicians calls 
to mind the fact that there exists in this city such an epidemic 
of small-pox as has not visited it before for many years. 
That fact, however, has excited little comment and no gen- 
eral solicitude, even though small-pox is known to be one of 
the most virulent of contagious diseases. For it is.also 
known as the most preventable of diseases, and as one whose 
terrors are traditional rather than actual. Every one knows, 
in greater or less detail, the facts of its history. Up to the 
last decade of the eighteenth century it was a dreaded pest, 
sweeping the world in never-ending epidemics, claiming by 
death one-tenth of our race, and disfiguring a large propor- 
tion of the remainder. A bit of doggerel that has come 
down to us bears witness to iis power in the assertion that 
‘from small-pox and love few men remain free.” The com- 
panion malady here linked with small-pox has in no wise 
abated, but a pock-marked face is as rare to-day as a smooth 
one must have been a century ago. 

Every one knows, too, that the change has been wrought 
through the genius of a single. man, who, just a century ago, 
worked out the problem of the antagonism of cow-pox and 
small-pox—a belief traditional amoung the English peasantry 
for generations before—and added the illuminating thought 
of voluntary inoculation with thé virus of the one in order 
to prevent the other. The world doubted, and then believed. 
The people were ready to listen to anything that could prom- 
ise to banish the dreaded scourge. In less than a decade 
after the first inoculation, vaccination had circled the globe, 
thousands of lives had been saved, and the name of Ed- 
ward Jenner had been placed by common accord high on 
the lists of the immortal benefactors of the human race. It 
is pleasing to recall that before Jenner died all Christendom 
did him homage. He was even a prophet honored and re- 
warded in his own country: Great men had opposed him, it 
is true, but the murmur of opposition was soon drowned in 
the tumult of approval. - Intellectual robbers strove to take 
to themselves the credit of his discovery, but these were soon 
confounded and forgotten, while the name of the true dis- 
coverer gained fresh lustre day by day. The work he in- 
augurated has gone steadily on, until the dreaded scourge 
small-pox hae all but relinquished its hold on ihe race, 
claiming at most a mere handful of victims. The record of 
that decline is the grandest chapter in the history of medicine. 

And yet if the truth were known it would. probably ap- 
pear that vaccination has not accomplished all that Jenner 
hoped for it. Seeing his discovery so universally accepted 
at the outset, seeing it nip epidemics of small-pox in the 
bud, and so vastly reduce the mortality within a few years, 
he would have been strangely unimaginative had he not 
dreamed of a day when vaccination should so fully have 
triumphed as to have banished small-pox from the world 
forever. In theory such a hope found ample warrant. The 
human body furnishes the only soil, so far as known, on 
‘which the germs of this disease can: multiply and retain their 
virulence. Vaccination renders the’ body no longer habita- 
bie for these germs. If therefore, the entire race could be 

iven immunity through vaccination, time being allowed 
or the destruction of such unproductive germs as had found 
temporary lodgment elsewhere than in the body, small-pox 
would cease to exist. Its last germ killed, there is no more rea- 
sop to suppose that it would ever originate again, than there 
is to expect the reappearance of the great auk, the mammoth, 
or the giyptodon. In theory such an achievement might 
require but a month or a year, but iu reality a century has 
not accomplished it. 

The chief reason why vaccination has failed of this ulti- 
mate ideal achievement is—paradoxical though it sounds— 
because vaccination has operated so efficiently. So nearly 
has it banished small-pox that no one now fears that disease, 
and a geueral carelessness prevails regarding it. No better 
commentary in this regard could be made than mention of 
the fact that two physicians recently contracted the disease 
in New-York from a case which came to a dispensary where 
they were in attendance. If physicians fail to give them- 
selves immunity, what shall we expect of the public at 
large? 

The other chief factor which co-operates with careless- 
ness to keep small-pox in existence is ignorance. So little 
is amet get heard of now that many among the more ig- 
norant Classes scarcely know the meaning of vaccination. 
Health officers find many persons who suppose they are 
being vaccinated to ‘‘cleanse the blood.”, It does not matter 
much what they think, perhaps, so long as they submit to 
the operation. But many decline the boon, and these of 
course remain susceptible to the disease. Our laws offer 
protection to all, but force it upon no one. Abroad, in many 
places vaccination is compulsory, a fine being imposed if 
any child is found unvaccinated at a certain age. The result 
thus aimed-at is accomplished in this country in a more 
pleasant way by prohibiting unvaccinated children from at- 
tendance upon the public schools. This measure, together 
with the constant solicitations of health officers, results in 
the vaccination of a very large proportion of infants. 

But vaccination in infancy is not enough. It gives im- 
munity for a time, but with growth the tissues chunge, and 
after a few years the body becomes again susceptible. Re- 
vaccination must be practised when the child is six or seven 
years old, aud again during adolescence. Even this third 
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THE illustration on page 1081 is from 
a photograph of the great Yerkes tel: 
scope. now on exhibition in the Manu 
factures Building at the World’s Fair. This was preseited 
by Charles T. Yerkes, of Chicago, to the University of (1) 
cigo. It will be permanently located in the vicinity of tle 
city as soon as the necessary buildings can be erected. 'T'}\c 
entire cost of the instrument and observatory, together wit), 
many minor instruments and accessories, is defrayed by Mr. 
Yerkes. : 

This is by far the largest and most powerful telescope in 
the world. Down to this time the Lick telescope, at Mount 
Hamilton, California, with which Professor E. E. Barnard 
last year made his remarkable discovery of the fifth satellite 
of Jupiter, has outranked all others; but the Yerkes glass 
exceeds that in all respects. Its power is at least one-fourth 
greater, and its value in all original investigations corre- 
spondingly superior. 

The object-glass has a clear aperture of forty inches. This 
is the last and greatest work of the famous opticians Alvan 
Clark & Sons, of Cumbridgeport, Massachusetts, represented 
now by the sole survivor, Alvan G. Clark. The mounting 
of the telescope is by Warner & Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio 
They furnished the mountings for the Lick telescope of 
thirty-six inches aperture, the twenty-six-inch instrument at 
the Naval Observatory, aud many other smaller refraciors 
throughout the country. 

The column and head of the telescope are of cast iron, 


‘and rise to a height of 45 feet, and weigh 50 tons. Tiie 


polar axis, of steel, is 15 inches in diameter, 13} feet long, 
and weighs 3} tons. The declination axis, also of stecl. is 
12 inches in diameter, 11} feet long, and weighs 3} tons. Tlie 
tube is of steel, 64 feet long, and 52 inches in diameter at the 
centre, tapering toward the ends. It weighs 6 tons. ‘Tlic 
driving-clock, weighing 14 tons, is located in the upper sec- 
tion of the column. It is wound automatically by an eleciric 
motor, and is controlled by a double conical pendulum. It 
is geared to the main driving - wheel, 8 feet in diameter, 
which, when clamped to the polar axis, revolves it, together 
with the tube and all the accessories, all weighing 20 tous, 
in exact sidereal time. The instrument is operated boil by 
hand and by means of electric motgrs controlled through a 
switchboard placed within easy reach of the astronomer. 
When the telescope is. in a vertical position, the object- 
glass end of the tube is about 75 feet from the floor. Tlie 
entire floor, having a diameter of about 80 feet, will be of 
the clevating kind, so that the observer can bring himself to, 
a convenient place with reference to the eye-piece in every 
position of the instrument. The eye-pieces will have mag- 
nifying powers up to four or five thousand diameters. 


. 


THE TRENTON BATTLE MONUMENT. 


THE dedication of a monument to commemorate the battle 
of Trenton, that was fought on December 25, 1776, was a 
great event, and was participated in by the most distin- 
guished company that has gathered in New Jersey’s capital 
in recent years. Besides other men noted in professional, 
political, and commercial life in the country, there were 
— the Governors of eight States, namely, Russell of 

fassachusetts, Flower of New York, Pattison of Pennsy!- 
vania, Fuller of Vermont, Reynolds of Delaware, Brown of 
Maryland, Mofris of Connecticut, and Werts of New Jerscy. 
The President of the United States had intended to be pres- 
ent, but did not feél justified in leaving his post of duty in 
Washington. There was an amount of formal oratory un 
usual even to great occasions. The monument has lecen 
projected a long time, and a great many different States. 
societies, and other organizations have participated in bear 
ing the expense of its erection and embellishment. Tlic 
main shaft, or monument proper, cost $60,000. Of this tle 
United States gave half, the State of New Jersey one-quarte’, 
and the citizens of Trenton the remaining quarter. 

The New Jersey Society of the Cincinnati gave a table’. 
the First City Troop of Philadelphia a statue of one of its 
members who participated in the battle, the State of Mas 
sachusetts gave a statue of a soldier of the Fourteenth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Continentals, the State of Pen 
sylvania a relief of the ‘‘ Continental Army crossing ‘lic 
Delaware,” the State of New York a relief of the ‘Open 
ing of the Fight,” and the State of Connecticut a relic! of 
the ‘‘ Surrender of the Hessian.” Each of these was cc! 
moniously unveiled, presented to the Monument Association 
with fitting words, and formally accepted. On top of tle 
shaft is a statue of Washington, by the New York sculplt:r 
O'Donovan. Before this was unveiled Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder read a m. 

The shaft of the monument is of white granite, and Rom:n 
Doric in style. It is 185 feet high, and is surmounted by 
O’ Donovan's ‘statue of Washington, the gift of New York. 
Washington is represented, glass in hand, surveying the flec 
ing Hessians, and pointing in the-direction‘that he wishe:! 
Captain Alexander Hamilton's battery to open on the de 
feated mercenaries. Mr. O'Donovan represents Wasbing("! 
in the Continental uniform—an-exact reproduction, it is suki. 
of the dress worn by the Commander-in-Chief during t!: 
Revolutionary war. The shaft’s summit can be reached ' 
an electric elevator, and this summit will be lighted at nig!:' 
by thirteen electric lights, each light representing ove of 11) 
embattled colonies. ; 

At the ceremonies there were 80,000 people present, 1" 
cluding 5000 troops and 1000 Grand Army men. The vis'' 
ing Governors were attended by staff-officers in brilliant un 















» city Was 
_ .d with people from morning till night. 
able whitary organizations that were 
«in the ceremonies were ‘Troop A of New York, First 
} Second companies of Connecticut Foot - guards, the 
jl ytford Grays, the Philadelphia City ‘froop, Drake’s Zou- 
cs of Elizabeth, and the Bssex Troop of Newark. 


A NEW SMOKELESS POWDER. 


‘ye ordnance officers now testing smokeless powders and 
over high explosives near Newport may soon have to ex- 
»-riment with a new powder that comes from an unexpected’ 
couree, This new powder is called ‘‘Schnebelite,” and is 
‘hc invention of a Roman Catholic prelate, Abbé Schnebelin. 
He recently gave @ trial of his new explosive in England. 

In the first place, so as to 
demonstrate the simplicity 
of its manufacture and the 
rapidity with which it can 
be made without any special 
apparatus, the abbé made 
some of the powder in the 

resence of the crowd. Tak- 
ng some of this powder in 
its manufactured state, the 
abbé placed ‘it on an anvil. 
Then he hit the grains with 
‘a hammer, with the result 
of grinding the powder into 
finer particles, but without 
roducing any explosion. 
or would friction cause 
an explosion. Whena light- 
ed match was applied to a small heap of the powder it 
burned as though it were grease or some fatty substance, 
but there was no deflagration. Nothing short of a her- 
metically sealed quantity is susceptible to concussion. The 
cartridges used at the trial were made up with the regula- 
tion English army bullets, and the range was a hundred 
yards. The bullets went through an eight-inch plate of 
Bessemer steel and through four inches of the wood against 
which the plate rested. These experiments were made 
with the sporting powder, which is not nearly so strong as 
the concentrated or warfare powder. 

The difficulty with all of the smokeless powders so far 
tested by the officers of the Ordnance Department of the 
United States army is that they will not keep. There are 
several of them that are admirable when entirely fresh, but 
after two or three months they are wellnigh worthless. This 
isa very fatal defect. It may be that.even if the Schnebe- 
lite will not keep, that its simplicity of manufacture is such 
that it can be made in the field. But the particulars of the 
new explosive that have reached New York are not full 
enough to justify an expert in powders in discussing the 
abbé’s invention. Clergymen are poor ea f men of peace, 
and it is most unusual for one to exercise his talents in de- 
vising man-killing materials to be used in time of war. 
Very likely the Abbé Schnebelin takes the same view of war 
as Dr. Gatling, the gun inventor. That gentleman holds, on 
humane grounds, that war should be made as terrible as pos- 
sible. If guns and ammunition were so powerful and accu- 
rate that it was sure death to go into battle, then there would 
be no battles and no wars, We have surely not arrived at 
that point yet, but we are very much nearer than we were 
twenty or thirty years ago, and it may be that the invention 
of Schnebelite is an onward step in the direction towards 
universal peace. 





FIELD-MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


THovucH Macmahon was President of France for five and. 
a half years, it is as a soldier that we are accustomed to think . 
of him, for it was as such that he won the fame and popu- 
larity which made him the Chief Magistrate of the French 
republic. Indeed, he is not considered to have made a very 
admirable President. He was at heart a monarchist rather 
than a republican, and while President of the republic he 
showed this plainly and frequently. He asked that his-term 
should be made ten years, so that his administration would 
lave stability and-authority. The radicals declared that 
Macmahou wished to make himself Emperor, and that so 
long a term would enable him to a! out such a project. 
The term was fixed at seven years. During the remainder 
of his incumbency of the Presidency he was never in accord 
with a majority of the Assembly. When he resigned in 
1879 it was because the election had resulted in favor of 
his opponents. —— as a statesman the distinguished 
man, Who died on the 17th of October, was not a brilliant 
success, his civil career was free from any taint of corrup- 
tion or political de y and trickery, and even his ene- 
_ gave him full credit for sturdy honesty both in motives 
and In acts, 

Macmahon was born in 1808, while the first Napoleon was 
still master in Europe. He came of an Irish family that was 
‘uined by its adherence to the Stuart cause. Being of high, 
birth in their own country, they mingled their blood with 
‘le old French nobility. His father was a peer of ; 
a (one of the intimate friends of Charles X. He entered 
‘he mnilitary school at St.-Cyr in 1825, and from there went 
to the army. He served in Africa in 1880, and was at the 
“ge of Antwerp in 1882. He displayed great ——— 
‘ullantry, and received many promotions, so that in 1848 he 
‘\«s a Brigadier-General. In the revolution of that year he 
;\ > Conservative, and decided to wait the result of events 
“ fore taking sides. He took the oath of fealty to Louis 
‘\«poleon’s empire with much cheerfulness. When the Cri- 
“in war broke out Macmabon was in Africa, He was at 
_ ce Tecalled, and placed in command of a division of in- 

‘ntry in the corps of Marshal uet, taking the place of 
‘“neral Canrobert, who had reti 

' Sevastopol. When the assault on the Russian works was 
_ cided upon Macmahon was given command of the column 
it had the perilous job of attacking the Malakoff, the key 

: ~ Situation at Sevastopol. He cut his way into the fort, 
stubbornly held his ground against overwhelming odds, 
‘Ss superior officer, thinking the tion wibsuatie. and 
“iat all of the soldiers irene ba killed, ordered Macmahon 

‘retire. The heroic sdldier, with superb courage, refused 

') obey the order, and sent back the reply,‘<I am here, and 
hn : Tshall stay!” The Russians soon retreated before him, 
‘ud Sevastopol was taken, He received for this achieve- 


dn oon ee of Honor from his 
: D een inated 
‘Grand Grow the Onder a te aa, * SMB © 


from the field in front ° 
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After the Crimean war Macmahon, now a General of 
Division, served in Africa, returning to tuke part iv the 
war in northern Italy with the Austriuns. His t achieve- 
ment in that war was in the Ticino, near the bridge of Ma- 
a. The French army for about a week had been mak- 
ng victorious ite Sag when they were unexpectedly at- 
tacked by a superior force of Austrians. They held their 
ground for several hours, and then began to yield. At this 
critical moment Macmahon, who had been detuiled for other 
duty, threw his plans and instructions to the winds, and 
rushed into the battle at the head of his troops, with such 
impetuous and irresistible force that in a very little while 
he had made 7000 Austrians prisoners and put the whole 
army to rout, This was a splendid achievement, and re- 


_ Called some of.the feats of the great Napoleon. The Em- 


peror, in —— of this brilliant victory, made him on 
the very field of battle Duke of Magenta and Marshal of 
France. This was the high-water mark in Macmahon’s 
career.’ He was France's most popular hero, and received 
ovations wherever he went. 

He was made Governor-General of Algeria in 1864, and 
inaugurated a new system of government in the colony. 
The tendency of this system was to create and establish an 
Arab kingdom. This attempt was a disastrous failure. 
The colonists became dissatisfied and unruly, and in 1868, 
after suffering untold hardships, great numbers left Algeria 
for Brazil. ‘Thousands of Arabs perished from hunger and 
disease. There was a tremendous outcry against Macmahon, 
and the idea of establishing an Arab kingdom under wmili- 
tary rule was abandoned. He resigned and returned to 
France. He was soon required to go to war upon a larger 
field than ever before. 

In July, 1870, France declared war against Prussia. Mar- 
shal Macmahon was given command of the First Army 
Corps, and intrusted with the defence of Alsace. His op- 
ponent was the Crown-Prince of Prussia, guided by the 
plans that Von Moltke had spent half a lifetime in matur- 
ing. , He was beaten by the Crown-Prince time and again, 
and “finaly was captured at Sedan, after having been 
wounded ‘and relinquished command to one of his lieuten- 
ants, As at Magenta Macmabon’s fortunes were at their 
highest tide, so they were at their lowest at Sedan. He 
did not fight a skilful battle, and his fame as a soldier was 
seriously injured. As a prisoner of war le was taken to 
Wiesbaden; where he staid six or seven months. When he 
was able to return to France he was placed in command of 
the army at Versailles, and conducted the siege-of Paris, 
which was in the hands of the Commune. His successful 
campaign ended in the capture of Paris and the destruction 
of the Commune. A wise and calm proclamation issued at 
this time helped wonderfully in restoring public confidence, 
and all good citizens felt that Macmahon was a safe man in 
dangerous times. 

He now bent his energies to sooryenicing the army. 
This was while Thiers was President.. In May, 1878, Thiers 
resigned: There were 892 votes cast in-the mbly for a 
new President. Of these, 390 were cast for Mucmahon. He 
accepted the office, and served for over five years. As has 
been intimated, he did not add to his fame by his civil ad- 
ministration. When he resigned the Presidency he retired 
to private life with the respect of all parties in France. He 
knew intimately many of the foremost men of his time, and 
has left.a mass of valuable memoirs almost ready for pub- 
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THERE are a number of men in the world who are usually 
worth listening to when they talk, but there are very, very 
few whose utterances on stuted subjects are so invariably 
charged with entertainment and edification as those of Charles 
A. Dana. Mr. Dana knows accurately a vast number of 
things, and can discourse with ready erudition on a great 
many subjects, but if there is one thing that he knows bet- 
ter 5 another it is the art of making newspapers. — His 
address on that\subject, on October 13th, before the students 
of Union College, as reported at length in the Sun of Octo- 
ber 16th, makes delightful reading. There are some seven 
thousand words of f, and every word is alive, informing, 
interesting, and to the point. As a whole, it is an rai | 
illustration of what it was best to say about journalism, an 
how it was best to say it. For these many years Mr. Dana 
has constituted in bimself the strongest argument available 
against the theory, now nearly obsolete, that it ruined an 
aspiring newspaper man to be graduated from a college. 
He re Bae in his address, that the one indispensable school 
of the newspaper man is the newspaper, and that all at- 
tempts to give newspaper training in colleges are bound to 
disappoint their promoters. But the general education that 
an attentive lad gets in a good college he covsiders most 
valuable to the at journalist, and he deems a college 
training quite as useful to candidates for the newspaper 

rofession as for other professional men. What to say and 

iow to say it is what the newspaper man needs to learn, 
and to the end that he may do it, Mr. Dana especially recom- 
mends him to ag Latin, Greek, and German, politics, 
history, the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton. : 

Mr. Dana’s address is pretty sure to come to the attention 
of the gentleman who has charge of the newly started course 
in journalism in the University.of Pennsylvania, who is not 
likely to overlook its possibilities of usefulness to his pupils. 


Evidence has accumulated in the editorial rooms of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY of the dissatisfaction of certain sous of 
Indiana with an illustrated article entitled, ‘‘A Hoosier 
Harvest Jubilee,” which appeared in the WERKLY of Sep- 
tember 30th. A page of pictures represented young Hoo- 
siers climbing greased poles, chasing a greased pig, running 
sack-races, and dancing with Hoosier maidens to the music 
of fiddles on a lamp-lit platform. The on ange! letter- 
press averred that Indiana, and southern Indiana es race! § 
abounded in harvest jubilees, where the country people gath- 
ered by thousands, and beeves and sheep were barbecued, 
and such simple sports as the artist had depicted were ar- 
rangéd for the amusement of the crowd. The impression 
left both by the picture and the description was that a great 
many people enjoyed themselves innocently and at small 

and that no one was op But — agg ee rea 
Indianians, solicitous for the ty o tate, have 
maintained that the article gave a mistaken impression of 
the Hoosiers, representing them to be a much ruder people 
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than they really are. Doubt has even been cast on the 
fidelity of the marie os and some correspondents have as- 
sured the WREKLY that such doings as its artist had de- 
picted were unknown to the Hoosier State. 

The WEexLY has been at some pains to assure itself that 
the article is quite true, and that such jubilees as its artist 
has depicted are not rare in Indiana. But why should any 
honest Hoosier repine because of that? Must all American 
—— be too nice to chase a greased pig or run in a sack? 

ust American harvest-homes and country fairs all fashion 
their amusements on the model of the New York Horse 
Show? Is there to be no cake any more except lady-fingers, 
and no ale except imported ‘‘Bass”? Fie on these degen- 
erate Hoosiers! They will be telling us next that James 
Whitcomb Riley’s spelling is a libel on the State of Indiana. 
Be comforted, friends. So long as Indiana poetry outsells 
all the other American verse, and the romances oF Indiana 
novelists outsell all other novels, and Indiana statesmen out- 
office-hold all the other politicians, no picture of Indiana 
rustic sport is likely to mislead any one to a dangerous 
extent as to the bottom facts about the Hoosiers. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” is the Scriptural test, and 
the Hoosiers can well afford to accept it. 


The author of the Memories of Dean Hole is coming to 
this country after Easter to lecture. His visit is not for his 
personal enrichment, but in the interests of the St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral in Rochester, England, of which he is the dean. 
His ———— in his American tour will be the Rev. Mr. 
Crapsey, of St. Andrew’s Church in Rochester, New York, 
Laas ig is to share the profits of the venture. One of 
Dean Hole’s distinctions is that he was for some years a 
habitual participator in the notorious Punch breakfasts. He 
will tell us, perhaps, while he is here, whether jokes were 
really ever made at those famous repasts. It would seem as 
if the one place where unseemly merriment could be trusted 
not to intrude would be where a company of professed 
jokists were gathered together for purposes of trade. And 
peseers. indeed, the dean was the more welcome at the 

unch gatherings because he was used by profession to 
solemn scenes and the contemplation of serious subjects. 


‘*We are assured by a trustworthy gentleman,” writes 
Eugene Field in the Chicago Record, ‘that if Mr. William 
D. Howells were properly approached he could be induced 
to come to Chicago and live here permanently.” No doubt 
he could, if properly approached, but the way to do it 
would doubtless be to approach him from behind with a 
bludgeon. 

Does any one live permanently in Chicago? Does the 
sentiment of permanency really accrue there, even after a 
residence of several decades. r. Field has lived there for 
some years, and might tell, perhaps, if he would. In this 
age of railroads and steamships and trolley-cars permanency 
is a scarce commodity, - Everything and everybody moves 
on. ‘To live permanently even in Baltimore or Boston is 
an achievement; to live permanently in New York is an 
aspiration ; while to live permanently in Chicago— what 
shall we call it? A dream, perhaps, which may possibly 
some time come true, if it doesn’t degenerate into a night- 
mare. There was a man once who declared that the world 
was no better than a boarding-house anyway. He might 
have said, if he had tried Chicago, that life there was like 
boarding in an apartment in the Ferris Wheel. 


There is a mistake about the announcement that has 
lately appeared in the newspapers of the impending publi- 
cation of Professor Woodberry’s book on James Russell 
Lowell. Mr. Woodberry’s book is to be a Life of Mr. Lowell, 
and will be one of the series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters,” 
edited by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. Work on it is not 
yet far advanced, and will not be hurried. It will not be 
ready for publication for many months, probably not before 
1895. The work that is coming out, and which the Harpers 
will issue ngs the present month, is the Letters of James 
Russell Lowell, edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton. It 
will be published simultaneously in the United States and 
England. No volumes announced for publication this year 
have been awaited with more eagerness than these, and 
with good reason, si the Letters cover the wide range of 
Mr. Lowell’s friend and career, and constitute the most 
attractive collection the sort since Motley’s correspond- 
ence went into tle hands of readers, 


The great event of the annual conference of the Institute 
of Journalists last month in London was M. Zola’s address 
on Anonymity in Journalism, Conceding that the British 

ress owed to its unsigned articles its unquestionable author- 
hy, he still held very positively that at least “every literary 
article, every contribution in which the rar of the 
writer is brought into play, ought to be signed.” How gen- 
erally his opinion is shared nowadays in this country appears 
from the great increase during the last decade of signed 
articles in periodicals of all sorts. We do not suffer yet, 
and are hardly likely to suffer much from the “‘ fever of in- 
dividuality,” which he says has wrought havoc with the 
French press. But individuality within. reasonable bounds 
has a value that is recognized to-day in American news- 
papers far more generally than it used tobe. In that respect 
the American newspaper has chosen the safe middle course 
between the French method and the English, and with 
characteristic modesty we are ready to believe that our way 
combines most of the advantages of the other two. 

Where so much: latitude in signing obtains as now in 
this country it is worth while for writers to consider the 
limitations which M. Zola’s:brief summary suggests, Every 
literary article should -be signed, he thinks, and “‘ every con- 
tribution in which the personality of the writer is brought 
into play.” It would be interesting to. know his views of 
the practice, now somewhat prevalent here, of signing jokes, 
and very brief humorous sketches, and short paragraphs 
imparting news or information, with which the personality 
of the writer has very little to do. To tag a bale of honest 
merchandise is all very well, but to brand a peach takes 
something of its bloom off, and a funny little story with 
“ Roger Picwasent Axminster” subscribed to it gives an 
effect very like that of a peach with the owner's brand across 
its cheek. So when one reads about the. sufferings of the 
Prince of Wales from callosities on his toes, he does not feel 
that Reginald Montmorency Carpenter’s signature really 
helps the piece. In Paris they require that the height of 
new. buildings shall be proportionate to the width of the 
street. "They do not permit, as we do, a narrow street to be 
blanketed by a sixteen-story structure. Managing editors 
would hardly seem too autocratic if they adopted an anal- 


ogous plan, and ruled that the amount of signature appended 
to any article should bear some fair pro to the amount 
and nature of the matter. E. 8. Martm, 
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Photographs by C. D. Arnold. 


AN ANCIENT JAPANESE LADY—MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 
An interesting Statue in the Japanese Section. 





TLALOC, THE GOD OF RAIN—ANTHROPOLOGICAL BUILDING. 
Cast of a recumbent Image holding a Bow! on ita Stomach, found in Yucatan. 


BEDOUINS DANCING THEIR NATIONAL DANCE—MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 
Drawn By E. V. NADHERNY. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ROOM—WOMAN’S BUILDING. 
The other Side of the Room and the Cincinnati Room shown reflected in the Mirror. 
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; Photographs by C. D. Arnold. 
THE ROOM LAFAYETTE—FRENCH BUILDING. ae 


This Room contains a Loan Collection of many valuable Historical Relics of the famous General. 
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The Queen’s Livery. 
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COURT OF THE FLORIDA BUILDING. 


IN THE KANSAS BUILDING, THE LARGEST TELESCOPE IN THE WORLD—MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 


« Photographs by C. D. Arnold. 
THE HUNTER'S LODGE—IDAHO BUILDING. 
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THE GREAT ALLIS ENGINE—MACHINERY BUILDING, 








IN THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. JODAN-NO-MA (CENTRAL HALL) OF HO-ODEN (PHGENIX HALL). 
View looking South from Central Gallery. The Japanese Exhibit on the Wooded Island. 
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THE SULTAN OF JOHORE’S EXHIBIT—AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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Photographs by C. D. Arnold. 
THE SEVRES AND GOBELIN ROOM—MANUFACTURES BUILDING. a Ck i ten bee Be catia: 
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IN THE CEYLON BUILDING. ALGERIAN COURT—AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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Live Terrapin on the Rocks. 
DOORWAY IN RUSSIAN SECTION—MANUFACTURES BUILDING. OYSTER FISHERIES EXHIBIT—MARYLAND BUILDING. 
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IN THE CLOISTERS OF LA RABIDA. DISPLAY, NORWEGIAN SECTION—MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 
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Photographs by C. D, Arnold. 
PAVILION OF THE BELL TELEPHONE EXHIBIT—ELECTRICITY BUILDING. DOORWAY IN VERMONT BUILDING, 
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BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
THE LAY OF THE OBSTRUCTIONIST. 


I am a gay Obstructionist—oh yes, indeed I be; 

There's nothing in the universe that is too slow for me. 

1 put things into people’s way, so that they cannot do 

The business they would go about, the busivess they’d put 
through. 


If some one tries to talk to me on Tariff or Finance, : 

I ask him how he likes my hat, or where he buys his 
pants ; 5 ; 

And if he does not answer me, I smile in guileless way, 

And ask him what he thinks’s the chance of rain or shine 
to-day. 


I make a pile of speeches—I’m a U.S. Senator: 

With thirty-nine already I have made the rafters roar. 

They're easy of construction, too—I'll tell you how they're 
done. 

Oh my! oh dear! it makes me laugh, it is such lots of 
fun. 


I take three dozen anecdotes and paste ’em on a strip, 

Some twenty-seven inches “twixt each little printed slip; 

And then I put between ‘em rhymes from men like Ten- 
nyson, 

With here and there a line from Punch—a litle joke or 
pun. 


To preface this, I take a yard or two from Bryce and 
Mill, ; ; ; 

And jumble up the two with some considerable skill. 

A chapter then from Dickens, and statistics somewhat 
mixed, 

Are thereupon to this result with good strong glue affixed. 


Six columns from the gold-bug press, with seven in reply, 

Are then tacked on to swell the whole—oh dear, I am so 
sly! 

And then to cap her off, if I now find myself in straits, 

I add the Constitution of our dear United States. 


And, oh, it makes a bully speech! It may lack some in 
strength, 

But what we're after now is unadulterated length. 

Excuse me if I go ivto an ecstasy of glee, 

But really this Obstruction is delightful unto me 


It doesn't take much labor of the intellect, I find. 

Which is most pleasing to tie man who iikes to spare his 
mind ; 

But best of all, it takes me back unto that boyhood day 

When it were bliss of sweetest stamp to stand in others’ 
way. JoHN KENDRICK Bangs. 


FOR GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tue Democrats of Massachusetts have nominated for 
Governor the Hon. John E. Russell, and the Republicans 
the Hon. Frederic T. Greenhalge. Mr. Russell was born in 
the town of Greenfield, Massachusetts, in 1833. His father, 
whose name he bears, had been for many years engaged in 
the manufacture of cutlery in that place, and from the con- 
siderable means which he had acquired was in a position to 
give his son the best educational opportunities. The elder 
Mr. Russell had a dislike, then tolerably prevalent, to college 
education, and on this account arranged a special course of 
study for his son, largely under the supervision of private 
tutors, by which means he received an exceptionally thorough 
training in the Spanish and French languages. In 1856, 
soon after his marriage, he started upon an extended tour 
through South and Central America, with, at the time, the 
purpose of collecting material to write a history of the Span- 
ish-American countries. While residing in Central America, 
his knowledge of the Spanish language, his engaging social 
qualities, and his diplomatic ability so impressed themselves 
upon the minds of the representatives of the Panama Rail- 
road and Pacific Mail Steamship companies that, after solici- 
tation, he was persuaded to abandon his literary project, 
and act as diplomatic agent for these two corporations in 
their relations with several of the governments of Central 
America, receiving for his services, although then not twenty- 
five years of age, a salary of $15,000 per annum—a much 
larger remuneration than the same amount would represent 
at the present time. Mr. Russell returned to this country in 
1864, and for the next three years, or until Messrs. Wells, 
Fargo, & Company bought out the business, represented at 
Washington, New York, and other Eastern points the over- 
land mail interests of Ben Holliday, who then controlled a 
Jarge part of the mail transportation west of the Mississippi 
River. In 1867 Mr. Russell retired from business life, aud 
took up his residence in the town of Leicester, Massachu- 
setts, devoting his attention to farming. From 1880 to 1886 
he acted as secretary of the State Board of Agriculture and 
trustee of the State Agricultural College, actively interesting 
himself in bringing the farming interests of the State promi- 
nently to the attention of the people. In 1886 he was elected 
to Congress from the Tenth Massachusetts District, and his 
one term of service there is the only distinctly political office 
he has ever held. For a number of years past he has taken 
an active part in campaigning work for the Democratic 
party, having spoken not-only in all parts of New England, 
but also in a number of the Western States. Mr. Russell 
has rare personal attractions. He has read and travelled 
extensively, and has met and Known a large number of in- 
teresting and influential people. These experiences, acting 
upon a mind of great vivacity and originality, have resulted 
in making him one of the most delightful companions im- 
aginable. He carries with his sixty years the light-hearted- 
ness of a boy, and hence it is not strange that he is the warm 
personal friend of a large number of men—politicians and 
office-holders among the rest—who are politically opposed 
tohim. Mr. Russell is, like his chief opponent in the present 
campaign, a fluent and witty talker. Of the two, it is prob- 
able that he is rather more inclined than his rival to allow 
feelings for others to blunt the keen edge of witticism. Mr. 
Russell has no childreh, and, except when engaged in politics, 
passes his time traveling or working on his farm at Leicester. 
Mr. Greenhalge, the Republican candidate, was born in 
1842, at Clitheroe, a small manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
England, about 30 miles north of Manchester. His father, 
a skilled workman, although burdened with the support of 
a family of seven children, had the intelligence and fore- 
sight to realize the advantage of giving to these young 
members of his family a training and education calculated 
to improve their condition in life. Partly on this account, 
and partly because of the better prospects of employment, 
the elder Mr, Greenhalge, when the subject of this sketch 
was in his teens, left England for the United States, where 
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he found employment and took up his residence in the city 
of Lowell. The present Republican candidate for Governor 
of Massachusetts passed his early life under conditions sim- 
ilar to those of most New England boys of good mental 
attainments but of limited means. He passed through the 
grammar-school of Lowell, graduated with honor from its 
high-school, and in 1859 entered Harvard College. Three 
years later the death of his father forced him to abandon 
his studies at Cambridge and find the-means of earning his 
living. He taught school for a while, served an apprentice- 
ship in a counting-room, and for some six months was con- 
nected with the commissary department of the United States 
army in the Military Department of North Carolina. Dur- 
ing the period between 1862, when he left college, and 1865, 
when he was admitted to the Middlesex bar, such leisure 
time as be had at his disposal was occupied with the study 
of the law, and his admittance to the profession under these 
circumstances indicated on his part exceptional aptitude and 
intelligence. His, personal inclinations led him to turn to 
political life, and from 1868, when elected a member of the 
Common Council of Lowell, up to the present, he has been 
for the greater part of the time the holder of various pub- 
lic offices. These included, by a natural progression, the 
school committee, the Mayoralty of Lowell, membership in 
the State Legislature, the City Solicitorship, and membership 
in the United States House of Representatives. In addition, 
and in spite of his political activity, Mr. Greenhalge has zea- 
lously followed his profession, and in this has made for him- 
self a well-deserved though possibly circumscribed reputa- 
tion, his law practice bringing iv to him a good income. As 
a political orator Mr. Greenhalge holds a high rank—a fact 
brought into prominence during his service in the Fifty-first 
Congress, when, as member of the Committee on Elections, 
he was‘called upon to present to the House; on behalf of his 
Republican associates, a number of important contested 
election cases, a service that he performed with a readiness 
and eloquence which won for him at the time a national 
recoguition. Possessed of a pleasing voice, a ready com- 
mand of idiomatic English, and highly developed powers of 
imagination, Mr. Greenhalge is a speaker whose popularity 
is readily acknowledged even by those of opposing political 
convictions. These aptitudes are at times somewhat trea- 
cherous, in that they have led him now and again to make 
statements which a Jess impulsive and ready politician would 
have refrained from making. However, this very fire and 
intensity of mind is the characteristic tnat has gained. for 
him so large a degree of popularity among the Republicans 
of his State, and he has perhaps no more than others the de- 
fects of his virtues. Mr. Greenhalge was married in 1872 
to Isabella Nesmith, whose father had formerly been a 
Lieuter..nt-Governor of Massachusetts. He has three cbil- 
dren, a daughter and two sons, one of the latter a student 
now at Andover, Massachusetts. Mr. Greenhalge still lives 
at Lowell, and has been identified there with a number of 
social, literary, and charitable undertakings. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 
BY H. E. KREHBIEL. 


THE intelligence of the death of the French composer 
Charles Frangois Gounod, who was stricken with apoplexy 
on Monday the 16th, and died on the following Wednesday, 
did not cause great surprise among those who keep themselves 
informed coucerning the doings of music and musicians. He 
Was seventy-five years old, and his health has been so precari- 
ous fora long time that he gave notice of the close of his career 
in 1891. He was at that time apprehensive of un attack of 
heart-disease, to which he was susceptible, and he feared to 
undertake a work of magnitude lest he should not live to 
finish it. The blow which solved for him the questions 
which he was wont to ponder, for Gounod was a religious 
mystic, fell on him in the. villa of his wife at St. Cloud, 
where he was in the habit every year of spending the 
months from June to November. The rest of the year he 
lived with his wife, sister-in-law, and children in a beauti- 
ful house in the Place Malesherbes, Quartier Monceau, Paris, 
surrounded with nearly all the things which embellish life. 
This house is a mansion of white marble, in the style of the 
Renaissance, which was built for the composer in 1879 by 
his brother-in-law, M. Pigny. Like its exterior, its con- 
tents tell of the artistic tastes of the Gounod family, four 
generations of which have been in.the service of art. The 
composer's grandfather was an engraver on metals, his 
father was a painter, and so is his son. Gounod not only 
loved the beautiful; he was rich and could gratify his love. 

He enjoyed an income from his published works which 
was greater by far than that of any contemporaneous com- 
poser of music. For his two oratorios, The Redemption 
and Mors et Vita, written for the English choral festivals 
held at Birmingham in 1882 and 1885, he demanded and re- 
ceived $20,000 each. His opera Faust has been performed 
over one thousand times in Paris alone, and on every repre- 
sentation there or elsewhere, in Europe at least, he hus col- 
lected a handsome royalty through the Society of Musical 
Composers, which guards the interests of its members with 
great jealousy. He was extremely industrious, as ready to 
put his band, for a consideration, to a ballad as to a mass or 

an opera, and, whether they proved successful or not, all bis 
compositions commanded large prices; for in the eyes of the 
great public Gounod was the greatest of contemporaneous 
French musicians. With him, when he entered upon the 
new beginning to which his speculative mind had long been 
looking forward, were all the members of his family, who 
shared, in separate establishments, his beautiful Parisian 
hotel: his wife, his daughter, the Baroness de Lassus, his son 
Jean, now thirty-four years old, and his sister-in-law. In 
his personal character he was one of the most amiable of 
men, full of lovely enthusiasms, devoted to lofty ideals, fond 
of companionship, unreservedly communicative especially 
when he had himself for the subject of conversation free 

— all - pnsccagaecong genial, sympathetic, and gracious. 

xounod was over seventy-five years old. ring bee 
born in Paris on June 17, 1818, is wc Hepattes Ric 
were like those of most of his colleagues, save that he was 
at first more intent on a classical than an artistic education 

His father had died when he was but five years old, and his 

mother, who was « musician, had given him his first lessons 

on the piano-forte, while Reicha taught him harmony 

When the first uncertainty concerning the choice of a pro- 

fession was settled in favor of music, he entered the National 

Conservatory in Paris, and profited so rapidly under the in- 

struction of Halévy, Le Sueur, and Paér that he took a 

second prize when nineteen years of age, and thus under the 

law escaped military service. In 1839, when twenty-one. he 
was successful in the competition for the Prir de Rome, and 
went to Italy as a pensioner of the Institute. In the Eternal 

City his thoughts were turned Strongly toward religion, 
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and his studies were devoted chiefly to ecclesiastical 
His compositions were masses, one of which, a Requiv, 
produced in 1841 at Vienna. Before returning to P.; 
made a tour through Germany, spending some deve 
the Mendelssohn family. His religious bent fac: 
duced him to leave the Villa Medicis, the official joy 
the Institutes’ pensioners, before his departure from j; 
and enter @ seminary; and no sooner had he reached | 
than he accepted the post of precentor of-the Mission f: 
géres, donned conventual robes, and gave himself ;, 
writings for the Church. 

Whether or not he took orders is not clear from the - 
ments of his biographers. This much only is certui; 
1846 there was published Offices of Holy Week, by the \ 
Charles Gounod. Owing to his retirement he was f., 
ten in his native city, until attention was drawn to his ;, 
by an article in The Atheneum of London in 1851. \|_ | 

in is of the opinion that the article was written hy | 

fiardot, husband of Malibran’s sister, Viardot-Garcia. 
he advances no reason why the article should not be attri; 
to Chorley, who was at the time one of the editors 0: ;.., 
journal. The point is of little consequence beyond sij,., 
ing again the erroneousness of the idea that newspaper ri 
are the enemies of artists. An English musical write: —,.,. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy repute in Germany, and an |; 
lish criticism opened the consciousness of France to ( 
nod’s genius. If the composer had set his mind on ent; ., ; 
the priesthood, as was in all likelihood the case, the ti: ic 
recognition which he received in Londou prevented the s;, 
The criticism was translated into French; Viardot and; 
wife interested themselves in him, and through the inter; 
sion of the latter he secured a commission to write an opera 
for the Académie. The rest of his life-history is the sy 
of his compositions. Though he did not abandon sicy. | 
music altogether, the next thirty years were devoted ¢licti; 
to the theatre, his operas being produced in the followj)% 
order: Sapho, 1851; La Nonne Sanglante, 1854: Le Mien, 
malgré lui, 1858; Faust, 1859; Philémon et Baucis, 1860. /.,; 
Reine de Saba, 1862; Mireille, 1864; La Colombe, 1866: Biinco 
et Juliette, 1867; Cing Mars, 1877; Polyeucte, 1878; Lu Tyiint 
de Zamora, 1881. 

A few of Gounod’s masses are still popular in the choir 
lofts, but his oratorios have been shelved, and it has long 
been recognized that he will be remembered solely as the 
composer of Faust. With that opera he reacbed the culm 
nation of his achievements and the zenith of his popularii 
Only one other of his dramatic works has been associaiid 
with it as a possible rival in the critical mind, and that, 
Roméo et Juliette, has enjoyed only a small fraction of the 
popular favor bestowed on Faust. The career of this work 
is, indeed, without parallel in the annals of the lyric staye 
Nearly two years ago it celebrated its six hundredth per 
formance at the Grand Opéra in Paris, into whose list it was 
accepted in 1869. In the ten years during which it belonged 
to the repertory of the Théftre Lyrique it was performed 
four hundred times. None of its companions, save Riiié0 
et Juliette, can be said to be living to-day. Philémon et 
Baucis, Sapho, and Mireille have been remodelled and revised, 
but all in vain. The vital spark is not in them, and gul- 
vanism does no good. Under the circumstances it is casy 
to understand how it came to pass that the gossips of Paris 
once professed to doubt Gounod’s authorship of Faust, and 
told a pretty fable to the effect that the opera had been com 
posed by a monk, whose contempt for the ‘wicked and friy 
olous world was so great that, to escape the burden of glory, 


‘honor, and fame which he knew the opera would bring him, 


he gave the score to Gounod, with the injunction to copy i! 
and announce it as his own. Of course this is the veriest 
and foolishest fiction. The style of composition which clatr- 
acterizes Faust is present in all of Gounod’s operas. . He 
wrote none of them if he did not write Fuust. 


THE JAVANESE 
DANCERS. 

8S we watch the odd attitudes and 
antics of the little Javanese 
actors, we are haunted with 
the idea of having seen 
something like it before— 
something as out of draw 
ing and impossible, and at 
the same time decorative 
They act many differnt 
plays, which are all much 
alike in plot and incidents, 
treating, I believe, of the 
loves of beautiful prin 
cesses and invincible | 
roes, and of the interfer 
ence of villains. Al! the 
performances. begin with 
an overture, followed by the entrance of half a dozen de 
mure little coryphées with round soft childish eyes and wid 
retroussé noses, who place themselves in angular attitudes 
arid bend-and twist their slim little brown hands, while the or 
chestra plays a rhythmic strain. These pretty little chor 
girls wear jackets of bright-colored silk, high in the neck 
and long-sleeved, while the leading ladies have their shoul 
ders and arms uncovered. After they have finished (heir 
quaint posing and have modestly withdrawn, the funny 
man, in a grotesque mask. and a long baglike garment. *\|' 
pears, and dances about to livelymusic. Then comes tle 
princess, her face covered by a white mask, and it (aw 1s 
upon you that you have seen her archaic Greek profile witli 
the smiling lips, her odd gracefully curved head-dres>, #1)" 
the lines of her drapery, and the position of her fingers 1" 
toes in ancient Egyptian pictures. It would seem that th 
similarity of the costume and head-dress could not be pure's 
accidental, nor of the angular exaggerated attitudes, an! (\'" 
type of beauty expressed in the mask, which is so differ "' 
from the flat-nosed, full-lipped Javanese type. But \ 
should these strange little people preserve ancient Egy} 
costumes and poses and profiles, when the Egyptians the 
selves and other Eastern people have lost them? The hero 
and villain next appear, but as they both look equally \' 
nous, it is hard to distinguish them. With their grotes'"" 
red and blue masks and elaborate top-knots and their al 
strutting and prancing motions, they look like angry CO 
The music accompanies them through all their fights * 
bickerings with Wagnerian dramatic effect, and is s0' 
times slow and measured and sometimes agitated. 
always expressive. By this time one has abandone«! 
idea of attempting to unravel the plot, and gives one’s sel! | 
to admiring the dancers, who next appear. The Java' 
women combine in their faces much of the beauty of t 
Hindoo and piquancy of the Japanese types, and have litt 
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-aceful arms and fingers and beautiful 
veskin. The men are generally thin, 
up, and wiry, and have none of the 
~ ofthe women. There are four or five 
pretty dancers, and they go through 
.erformance with charming solemnity, 
; ‘of a constantly repressed tendency 
; sling, which they evidently cousider 
~aughty. As they appear in Chicago 
pretty bamboo and matting theatre, 
a its red cotton curtains and decorations 
cd palm leaves, the cold blue daylight 

-on them from above and the ros 
of the foot-lights from below, and with 
a i, dusky colors of the orchestra with 
vd jackets and blue and green and gold 
.-red instruments for a background, they 
uta feast of color never to be forgotton. 


TILE REASSEMBLING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tre extra winter session of Parliament 


eamawnees on November 2d, and will be 
continued until within a few days before 
Christmas. Parliament is usually in session 
fo) «even months in tue year, This year its 


(oesjous will extend over nearly ten months, 
the evtra session being due to the time dur- 
ine which the House of Commons was ex: 
clusively oecapied with the Home-rule Bill 
in the sittings from February to September. 
No English measure of first importance was 
advanced beyond its initial stages in the 
early part of the session. Numerous impor- 
tant bills were introduced, but all except 
two are to be abandoned for the present 
year. The two which are to be persisted in 
and taken up during the winter session are 
the District and Parish Councils Bill and the 
bill amending the Employers’ Liability Act 
of [SSO 

Under ordinary circumstances there would 
he little difficulty in proceeding with the 
Parish Councils Bill, for it is intended to 
complete the work which was begun by 
Lord Salisbury’s administration, when in 
ISSN it carried the County Government Act 
through Parliament. This measure took 
county administration out of the hands of 
the squirearchy and placed it in those of 
county councils, in the election of which all 
rate pavers, Whether men or women, have a 
vote. The measure of 1888, however, dealt 
ouly with the counties. The villages and 
the small unincorporated towns were left as 
they have existed for sixty years, with a sys- 
tem of local government quite out of keep- 
ing with that which exists in the counties 
and in the large towns and cities. In county 
and municipal government the democracy 
rales. In the small towns and villages, local 
alminisiration is still associated with the 
Chureh, and largely in the hands of what is 
known as the vestry —that is, the annual 
mecting in the vestry of the church, at which 
clic wardens, overseers of the poor, and 
members of highway boards are elected. In 
these meetings the land-owners and the large 
farmers are the dominating influence, and 
the libover has scarcely any voice at all. 

The bill now pending in Parliament is in- 
tended to sweep away the antiquated vestry 
system. and replace it by councils for dis- 
tricts and councils for each parish or group 
of sinull parishes, in the election of which 
all householders shall have a voice, and the 
squire and the Church of England clergy- 
Man no more power than their neighbors. 
Both Liberals and Conservatives are pledged 
to this reform; only want of time pre- 
vented the Conservatives and Unionists from 
entering upon the work in the 1886-92 Par- 
liament, and if home-rule were out of the 
Way. both parties would without doubt co- 
opervec.as they did in 1888, and produce as 
suistactory a measure as the County Gov- 
eroment Act of that year. But the Conser- 
valives and the Unionists are opposed to 
any it definite hanging up of the Home-rule 
Bil ‘They desire an early general election 


fousht exclusively on the Irish question, 
wil committed though they are to a further 
Measure of local government to complete 
the act of T888, they are not likely to be par- 
Nes to any legislative measure which will 
teu to delay the election on the Home- 


Bul. or to give the Gladstonian Liber- 
in opportunity of fulfilling their numer- 
: pledges made in the election of 1892, 
‘ier to Improve their position with the 
Ciectors In 1894, 
_ | is the sanie with the Employers’ Lia- 
i Lill. Both the Liberals and the Con- 
‘ives are now anxious to be on the 
of labor, and were it not for the Irish 
‘| ~'lon, the Employers’ Liability Bill, dras- 
: ~ It Is, would soon be passed in the 


v of Commons. This measure amends 


} 


of 1880 in several particulars. Its 
‘nportant clause is one which absolute- 
‘ibits employers and employed from 
uly contracting themselves out of the 
~!ons of the Employers’ Liability laws. 
'e great railway companies are up in 
: /sainst the measure ; but it will pass 
‘ouse of Commons between now and 
‘nas, if Mr. Gladstone can only keep 
‘live or six sections of his following 
regular attendance at Westminster 

Y Were during the committee stage 
Home - rule Bill The Employers’ 

ity Bill and the Parish Councils Bill 
‘' measures which would commend 
~lves to the House of Lords; under 
‘rcumstances the Lords would haggle 
vither bill sent up from a House of 
‘10us In which there was a radical ma- 
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jority, In the present situation of affairs 
they may throw out both, in order to provoke 
an immediate appeal to the country on the 
Home-rule Bill. The Liberals are inclined 
to hope that the Lords will take this course. 
Both measures closely touch the democracy, 
and it would greatly broaden the case against 
the House of Lords if it was to throw out 
these bills. 

Tlie agitation against the House of Lords 
on the Home-rule Bill has not proceeded 
very far. At the autumnal meetings in 
the constituencies at which the members 
of the House of Commons render to the 
electors an account of their services dur- 
ing the Parliamentary session, the radi- 
cals have adopted resolutions condemning 
the Lords in accordance with the senti- 
ment of the manifesto of the National Lib- 
eral Federation. But so far there have been 
no great demonstrations against the Upper 
Chamber, and none of the popular outbursts 
of indignation which followed the action of | 
the House of Lords in 1884, when it showed 
a disposition to delay the measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform which subsequently enfran- 
chised two millions of voters in the rural and 
mining constituencies. 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY” AND 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


A LIST OF WORLD'S FAIR SUBJECTS PICTORI- 
ALLY TREATED IN THE FOLLOWING NUM- 
BERS OF “ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 

1753. Officers of the World's Columbian Commission. 

1763. Colonel George R. Davis, Director-General 
Hon. James A. McKenzie, Chief Assistant. 

1778. Proposed Plans and Sites 
Rn The Government Building. The Sham Battle- 
ship. 

1791. Bird's-eye View. 

1792. The Woman's Building. Miss Minerva Parker. 

Columbian Monument. Queen Isabella Pavilion 
1793. The Electrical Building. The Mine Building. 





1794. The Agricultural Building. The Administra- 
tion Building 

1795. View looking south through the Lagoon 

1796. The Pier and the Casino. 

1797. The Machinery Hall 

1800. The Transportation Building. The Hoiticult- 
ural Building. 

1805. The Administration Building. 

1806. World's Fair Officers—Moses P. Handy; Hon. 
Benjamin Butterworth; Halsey E. Ives; W. Il’. Baker; 
Charles L. Hutchinson; Anthony F. Seeberger. 

1811. View of the Art Building. 

1812. World's Fair Commissioners Abroad 

1813. The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 

1818. The Massachusetts Building 

1822. The Present State of the Grounds and Build- 
ings—Six I!ustrations. 

1826. Bird's-eye View of the Buildings and Grounds 
as they will appear in 1898—Four-page Supplement. 

1829. A Visit to the Roof of the Woman's Building. 

1832. The Allegorical Group of War for the Admin- 
istration Building. 

1833. Sketches of World's Fair Buildings—Five Ilus- 
trations. 

1834. Proposed New York State Building—the Van 
Rensselaer Manor-House. The Art Institute. The 
Administration, the Mines, and the Electricity Build- 
in . 

1835. Working under Canvas on the Mines Building. 

1837. The Congressional Visit to Chicago. 

1888. The Statue of “The Republic.” Placing Ex- 
terior Decorations. 

1839. One of the large Iron Arches for the Machinery 
Building in Place. Plasterers at Work. 

1840. ‘The Great Derrick. 

1841. The Grand Court. 

1842. Bits about the Grounde—Fonr Illustrations 

1843. The Pennsylvania State Building. In the De- 
signing-Room, Bureau of Construction. 

1845. The Buildings from the Wooded Island. A 
Sculptor’s Studio. Details of the Fisheries Building. 
Sunday Vivitors at Jackson Park. Workers in Staff. 
Constructing the Manufactures Building. The North 
Dakota Building. The Wisconsin Building. The 
Government Building. 

1848. Quitting Hour at Jackson Park. 

1849. Pay-Day at the Fair Grounds. 

1853. Portion of West Front of the Agricultural 
Building. 

1854. Buildings in Course of Construction — Nine 
Tilustrations. ; ‘ 

1858. Figure of ‘Fire’? for Machinery Hall. The 
British Building. Models for Live-stock Entrance. 

1859. The Manufactures Building—View from Lake 
Shore. ‘The Minnesota Building. The Georgia Build- 
ing. The Ohio Building. The New York Building. 

1861. Pediment for Agricultural Building. 

1863. Interior of Manufactures Building, showing 
Base of one of the great Arches, an 

1365. The Golden Doorway—Main Entrance to Trans- 
portation Building. The Manufactures Building, look- 
ing northeast. The Administration Building. Statues 
for the Agricultural Building. South End of the 
Mines Building. The Algerian Village. Tie Work- 
men’s Noonday Meal. 

1867. Architectural Bits at the World's Fair. 

1871. The Dedication Ceremonies in the Manufac- 
tures Building. Mural Decorations in the Manufac- 
tures Building. The Triumphal Arch: and some Street 
Decorations. The New York Building. Dedication 
Ceremonies: the Grand Court. 

1875. The Horticultural Building. 

1876. ‘The Gallery of Fine Arts. 

1878. Decoration at the southern Entrance of the 
Agricultural Building. 

1880. A Group of State Buildings—Indiana, Rhode 
Island, Iowa, West Virginia, Kansas, Connecticut, 
South Dakota, Arkansas, and Illinois Buildings. 

1882. The Woman's Building. 

1884. The Kalsomining Machine for covering large 
Surfaces. 

1888. The Statue of ‘‘ The Republic.” 

1890. East Entrance to the Horticultural Building. 

1891. At Work on the Japanese Building. Juild- 
ings at the Colambian Exposition—the Utah, Haiti, 
Clam-bake, Maryland, Missouri, and Florida Buildings. 

1893. The United States Corner in the Manufactures 
—s 

1894. Fivishing the large Statues. 

1895. Unpacking Exhibits in the Art Gallery. 

1896. South Entrance to the Electricity Building. 

1899. South Entrance to the Manufactures Building. 
The Opening Ceremonies—the Presidential Party; Pre- 
sident Cleveland passing the Manufactures Building ; 
Introducing President Cleveland to the Foreign Com- 
mixzsioners; looking towards Fountain and Manufac- 
tures Building; looking south across Plaza east of 
Administration Building at the Moment the President 
touched the Button. The Midway Plaisance. The 
Central Power Plant annexed to Machinery Hall. The 
Golden Doorway to the Transportation Building. 
General View of the Buildings from the Lake, and the 
Peristyle as seen from the Grand Court (Four-page 
Supplement). The Chicago Hussars. 

1900. The Sunday Crowd besieging the Gates. The 
German Village, The Turks and their Sedan Chair in 
the Midway Plaisance. Wall of the Hungarian Village. 
Eutrance to the Turkish Theatre. Javanese at Work. 
Dedication of .ne Swedish nares me 3 

1901. The Macmonnies Fountain in the Grand Court. 
The Obelisk and Entrance to the Stock Pavilion. 
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1902. South Entrance to the Mines Building. Ho- 
oden, or Phoenix Hall. The Boone and Crocket Club, 
The Missouri Building. 

1903. Sunday opening of the Fair—the Crowd en- 
tering the Grounds, Venetian Gondolus on the ‘La- 
goon. 

1904. In the Manufactures Building. In and about 
the Midway Plaisance. 

1905. In the Terminal Station. Big Guns in the 
War Department, Government Building. ‘The Grand 
Court at Night—Electrical Iumination of Macmon- 
nies’s Fountain and the Administration Building. 

1906. Dedication of the German Building. The 
World's Cougress of Beauty in the Procession. An 
Egyptian Marriage in the Cairo Street. Procession of 
Foreign Peoples trom the Midway Plaisance 

1907. In the India Building. The great Ferris Wheel. 

1908. The Fourth of July Crowds going to the Fair 
Grounds 

1909. Burning of the Cold-storage Warehouse. 

1911. Half-Way up the Ferrix Wheel. 
Concert near the Administration Building 
son Family on the Midway Plaisance. 

1912. The Johuson Family visit Jackson Park in the 
Evening. 

, 1913. The Johnson Family visit the Dahoman Vil 
age 

1914. An Evening at Old Vienna. 
in the Government Building. 
Cairo Street. 

1915. A Hot Day‘at the Fair. 


An Evening 
The John- 


The Post-office 
The Johnson Family in 


An Evening ou the 


| Lagoon. Mr. Johnson hires a Roller-Chuair. 


1916. Aboard the Battle-Ship. British Empire Day 
at the Fair -trooping the Colors. Visitors in the 
Fisheries Building. The Jobuson Family in the Es- 
quimanu Village. . 

_ 1917. In the Cairo Street. The Johnson Family vis- 
it Lady Aberdeen’s Trish Village and Blarney Castle. 

1918. The Engiish Military Tournament. ‘Section of 
a great Ocean Steamship in the. Transportation Build- 
ing. The Johnson Family visit the Village of the 
South Sea Islanders. ‘Uhe Lake Shore, looking north. 

1919, At the Javanese Theatre in Midway Plaisance. 
The Russian Horse Exhibit. The Johuxon Family 
ride in a Gondola. . 

1919. At the Arab Fantasiya 

1920. The Midway Plaisance at Night. The John- 
son Family witness the Drill of the Life-suving Crew. 
The Dance of the Dahomans in the Midway Plaisance: 

1921. The Grand Arch of the Peristyle. The John- 
son Family visit the Lapland Village. ~ 


IN DEEP WATER. 
Like incautions and weak swimmers are those who 
incur the risk of chronic rheumatism by a neglect of 


safety. This can be insured at the start by that live | 


preserving medicine, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


Rheumatism may attack the heart. There is no safe- 


_ty then. Forestall the chronic stage of the malady 
| by using the Bitters, which is equally efficncious in 


malaria, dyspepsia, liver complaint, constipation, and 
kidney disorder.—{ Adv.) 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


hus been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by drugyists in every part of the 
world. ‘'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv,] 








A NOVELTY 
to some people who are not at present familiar 
with its value, but our friends have been using it 
for 30 years and regard the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed- Milk as a household necessity, Sold by 
Grocers and Druggists.—[Adv.} 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA, 
unlike other cocoas or chocolates, is so prepared that 
it will not disturb digestion. Delicious flavor.—{ Ad». } 


Puriry THE Boop by occasional use of Wriaut'’s 
Inptan VeGETaBLeE Pints, the best of fumily medi- 
cines.—{Adv.] 





Dr. Sireert’s Ancosturs Bitters are the best 
remedy for removing indigestion.—[Adv.)} 


Tur guaranteed cure for all headaches is 
kOMO-Sk_tTzeER—trial bottle, 10c.—[ Adv 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in _let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 





nF 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts: Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo. 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 


the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 











F.BOOSS & BRO. 


Established 1553. 


FINE FURS 


P 





Hieurst Awarn, 
CENTENNIAL, 1876, 


Goup Mepar, 
Panis, STs, 


Forty-first Season. 





We have a choice stock of superb Furs made into 
the latest and most elegant designs in 


FUR GARMENTS, . 


which we are offering at 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 








Our exclusive designs in 


Reefer Coats, Loose Front Coats, Empire 
Coats, Louis XVI. Capes, Columbus 
Capes, Umbrella Capes, Sacques, and 
Newmarkets. ; 

Mnuffs and Fur Neck Scarfs, and Furs of every de- 
scription in Seal, Mink, Russian Sable, Astrakhan, 
Persinn Lamb, Marten, and all ‘the finer Furs. 

Every variety of Fur Trimming. 


F. Booss & Bro. 


449 BROADWAY, 26 MERCER ST. 


Grand St. L” Station. ‘Telephone 388 Spring. 


Catalogues Mailed on Application. 





Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“The customary 
people.” 


drink with prudent 


> BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 





cnold 
Comme Ke iG 


High - Class 


CARPETS 


New Designs and Colorings. 
Oriental 


RUGS 
Upholstery Fabrics 


SPECIAL SELECTIONS 
Tapestries, Wall Coverings, Curtain Materials. 


Proadway A> 19th st. 














North Entrance to the Machinery Building. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1039 





LI Na te ae) 








NE PHN IGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address 
! NORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH (0., 
80 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
PE 


Masonic Temple Bid., 
CHICAGO, 




















Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES AND VIN MARIANI. 


Ir is often asserted that notoriety is not fame; but,-al- 
though this may be perfectly true in respect of individuals, 
it does not hold good in regard to certain products. Noto- 
riety on the part of a medicinal preparation is but a synonym 
for popularity. For example, a Tonic Wine which for many 
years throughout Europe has been recognized by the Medi- 
cal Profession as the ‘‘ Tonic par excellence,” and which in 
our country has also won universal esteem, is known as 
‘Vin Mariani” (Mariani Wine). Now, if there be one thing 
more than snother that strikes the attention in reference to 
this remarkable Tonic, it is the unreservedly favorable re- 
ception which it has invariably received and the enthusiasm 
it has called forth on the part of those who have availed 
themselves of its tonic and rejuvenescent properties. 

This is no idle boast, for documentary evidence of its un- 
rivalled and otherwise unprecedented’ popularity is to be 
found in a highly interesting and artistic work known to 
the favored few as the “ Album Mariani.” This Album is 
being published in France, and when completed will com- 
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prise no fewer than fourteen volumes, containing upwards 
of 600 etched portraits, by Adolphe Lalauze, of persons of 
distinction in the world of Authors, Composers, Physicians, 
Lawyers, Churchmen, Painters, Lyric and Dramatic Artists, 
Statesmen, Journalists, and Poets, who have, as if by 
mutual collaboration, extended appropriate words of praise 
for the services rendered to each individually for the bene- 
ficial results obtained from the use of this famous wine, ‘‘ a 
la coca,” bearing Monsieur Mariani's name. 

The mere enumeration of the.celebrities who thus testify 
to the properties of ‘‘Vin Mariani” would take up more 
space than we can devote to it, however convincing such a 
recapitulation would be. Gounod, the composer of so many 
entrancing melodies, writes to M. Mariani to congratulate 
him on his ‘‘ admirable wine, which has so often rescued me 
from exhaustion”; Henry Irving, the exponent of histri- 
onic art, ‘‘ has found it excellent, and is well convinced of 





EMILE ZOLA. 


its quality”; Ambroise Thomas, the operatic composer and 
the Director of the Paris Conservatoire, who has so largely 
contributed to raise musical art in France to its present po- 
sition, declares himself constrained by feelings of gratitude 
**to sing-praises of Mariani Wine”; Victorien Sardou, the 
well-known dramatic author, proclaims in poetic rhythm, 
‘* that one is tempted to feel unwell and depressed in order 
to have an excuse for resorting to Mariani Wine, so agree- 
able to the palate is this unfailing tonic”; Emile Zola writes 
to Monsieur Mariani, quoting from his recent book, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Pascal,” Chapter XI.: ‘‘ The Elixir of Life, which com- 
bats human debility, the one real cause of every ill; a 
veritable scientific fountain of youth, which, in giving 
vigor, health and energy, would create an entirely new and 
superior race.” ‘From his Eminence the late Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie: ‘‘ Your admirable wine, which has conferred on my 
‘White Fathers’ the strength and courage to undertake the 
civilization of Asia and Africa.” We note appropriate 
words of praise from Adelina Patti, Albani, Eames, Capoul, 
De Reszke, and Madame Sarah Bernhardt ; in fact, a gor- 





SARAH BERNHARDT. 


geous array of artists in the Lyric and Dramatic Profession, 
whose arduous duties call for just such a reliable tonic 
stimulant. The late Sir Morell Mackenzie wrote, ‘‘I have 
much pleasure in stating that I have used ‘Vin Mariani’ 
for many years, and consider it a valuable stimulant and 
purticularly serviceable in the case of vocalists.” 

These are but a few autographs culled from among thou- 
sands. Their sincerity cannot be called into question, for no 
motive save that of hearty satisfaction could have induced 
men so eminent in their respective domains, and so far from 
each other, to testify independently, though with a common 
accord, to the efficacy of this restorer of the vital forces 
which hastens convalescence and remedies mental and phys- 
ical exhaustion. 

Mariani, in his researches, found that from the earliest times 
the Coca plant has been in use in South America. The va- 
rious authors of books on travel and on European con- 
quests, such as Oviedo, Pedro Cieca de Leon, Zarate, Lopez 
de Gomara, and others, describe, in glowing colors, the great 
esteem in which it has always been held by the natives. 

It is difficult to judge of the feelings of the men who 
arrived in an unknown land, dazzled at the sight of a pro- 





HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


fusion of gold, scattered in palaces, in temples, and even 
in the most simple dwellings, whose eyes shone with cov- 
etousness on seeing so Many riches, which they came from 
so far to take away, and for the conquest of which they 
would commit the most atrocious acts—acts unworthy not 
only of Christians, but even of barbarians—when they saw 
that the gold for which they had such savage avidity was 
almost disdained by the natives, who instead attached a 
priceless value to a little insignificant-looking leaf. What 
could be the marvellous properties of this leaf, which cir- 
culated in place of money, and which truly was in some 
way a sacred leaf, since it figured in sacrifices, and was 
found in temples and on statues of idols ? : 

Invaders conquered and enslaved these people. Not only 
did they dispossess them of their riches, and torture them 
to extract more and more gold from them, but they de- 
graded them to be beasts of burden, compelled them to 
carry heavy, bulky weights over the rugged and steep 
mountains, and made them even run ahead of their horses; 
and the unfortunate natives were not overcome by the 
terrible fatigues, sufticient to exhaust and kill any human 
being, walking daily long distances, carrying despatches, 
running night and day, deprived of nourishment, not even 
finding on arid rocks water to quench their thirst. 





How could they bear such almost superhuman Ja), 
even be cheerful and gay, healthy, and not suffer a mom. 
with prostration ? They had in their mouths a small qi, 
tity of Coca, and that was sufficient to refresh them 
cheer them, and to give them new strength. They ec... 
it ‘The Divine Plant,” attributing to it the most won 
ful properties. 

In Peru, under the dynasty of the Incas, Coca was ¢«: 
sidered as a representation of the Divinity, and the fic), 
where it grew were venerated as sanctuaries. The nati, 
made talismans of the plant; through it they obtained | 
vors of fortune, triumphs in love, the cure of disease. 4), 
relief from pain; it made oracles speak, and rendered +. 
sponses less ominous ; its presence in their homes kept aw 
all accidents and crime. 

Nor must it be supposed that the many legends whi, 
are attached to Coca are as fabulous as they seem: whi: 
disengaged from the superstition which surrounds tly ;, 





VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


they only prove the precious virtues of ‘“‘ The Divine Plant.” 
Thus, the natives would not dare to visit the sepulchres of 
their dead without chewing some leaves of Coca. In point 
of fact, the exhalations from the tombs of the country are 
unhealthy, and produce a poisonous action upon the nervous 
system—an action efficaciously combated by the tonic prop 
erties of the Coca. 

Again, it was believed that metals could not be extracted 
from the mountains if the workmen did not chew the sacred 
leaf. The truth is, the strengthening juice of Coca gave 
the miners the necessary energy to strike effective blows; 
and due consideration of each of the marvellous tales cur 
rent among the Peruvians might show that the superstitious 
side is only an exaggeration of the truth. It is certain that, 
suffering from a lack of substantial food and forced to per 
form arduous labor, it is Coca which in part makes up to 
them the want of nourishment. 

Based on the extraordinary reputation of Coca in its 
native country, Mariani, the well-known chemist, was tlic 
first to popularize Coca in Enrope, over thirty years ago; 
he made a careful study of the subject, published a number 
of important books on Coca, which can be found in the li- 
brary. of nearly every physician; he produced his marvellous 
wine, and after repeated clinical tests as to its efficacy, in 
which he had the collaboration of such authorities as Pro- 
fessors See, Déchambre, Gubler, Beaumetz, and Fauvel in 


France, Serge Botkin in Russia, Lennox Browne and Morell 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


Mackenzie in England, Zawerthal Massei and Cozzolino ' 
Italy, and Elsberg and Fordyce Barker in the United States, 
it is now known as ‘* Vin Mariani,” is the most popu! 
tonic stimulant, and has the confidence of the medical }!° 
fession throughout Europe as well as in this country. — 

Briefly stated, ‘‘ Vin Mariani” is a perfectly safe an’ 
liable diffusible stimulant and tonic ; a powerful aid to 
gestion and assimilation ; admirably adapted for ehildr 
invalids, and convalescents. It improves the appetite, « 
also has a remarkable effect in strengthening the voice « 
in maintaining its tone. For these purposes it is lars 
employed by clergymen, actors, et hoc genus omne who 
called upon to speak in public. a . 

A pamphlet has been called to our attention dated on 
the New York offices of Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th Str 
which contains a collection of portraits and autographs 
celebrities who have benefited by the use of ‘‘ Vin Maria’ 
If you send for the pamphlet you will receive it, and we : 
cept d’ advance your thanks, as we know it will be 1" 
esting and appreciated. 














W.H.K. Pollock. H. Cassel. G. H. D. Gossip. F. J, Les. 






J’M. Hanbam. J. Ryan. E. Delmar. 


CHESS CHAMPIONS. 


Tue Columbian Chess Congress, projected last summer, 
failiue to materialize, the Manhattan Chess Club ‘therefore 
deiermined to bring about the impromptu international chess 
tournament recently finished. 

Emanuel Lasker, of Berlin, champion of England, secured 
the first prize, making a clean score of 13 wins out of a 
possible 13. Adolph Albin, of Austria, received second 
prize, With a score of 84 won, 44 lost; while F. J. Lee, of 
England, Eugene Delmar, of New York, and Jackson W. 
Showalter, champion of America, divided the third, fourth, 
ind fifth prizes, each having a score of 8 won, 5 lost. 

Lasker's score is remarkable in that he has made two new 
records for international tournament play —-for winning 
twelve consecutive games and for winning every game 
played, but it should be remembered that none of the rec- 
ovnized leading chess masters of the world, say Steinitz, 
larrasch, Tschigorin, Weiss, Gunsburg, Blackburn, Win- 
uver, Burn, Mason, played against him. Nevertheless, the 
uncertainty of tournament play, the almost unvaried ease of 
Lasker's wins, and his splendid end-play strategy prove him 
a chess star of exceptional brilliancy. 

Pollock was clearly out of form, owing to poor health; so 
were Gossip and Jasnogrodsky. Schmidt and Olly distin- 
vuished their play by fugitive games of high spirit. 

The greatest surprise of the whole result is the score of 
Pillsbury. The young Bostonian was looked upon as a sure 
second-prize taker when the contest started. His games 
were won by brilliant combinations and middle-game play. 
In fact, he seemed to have overlooked that a drawn game 
counted a half win; for in the games with Albin, Delmar, 

ud Lasker, he might have secured draws. This last game 
Was the hardest of all the champion’s wins. Pillsbury, at 
twenty, isan accomplished chess strategist; a little weak in 
cud play, and with inexperience at tournament play, together 
tli a certain impatience, which will be corrected later on. 
Ile has shown that he has in him positive chess genius. 

The following is the correct score of all the players who 

contested the impromptu international tournament: 
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“INCE THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS have recovered the 
ise of their sea-legs something like a correct estimate of 
eir abilities can be made on the showing of the second 
watch with Philadelphia. Allowing for the wonderful im- 
vrovement in the quality of Philadelphia’s play (which is 
‘itumount to saying of American play), and for the queer 
"inner In which the wickets at Manheim (rendered doubly 
feacherous by the rain) played, there can be no doubt that 
'¢ present Australian team is vastly inferior to Murdoch’s 
‘even, ‘The present team is particularly weak in bowling 
nd fielding; for although Trumble was quite successful 
‘ith the ball on a bowler’s wicket, and although the score 
vt the Philadelphians would have been smaller even than it 
vas if the fielding had been decently good, the visitors owed 
‘nore Of their success at Manheim to the weak-hearted bat- 


‘ing of their opponents than they did to the skill of their 
oWn trundlers, 


Ad. Albin. H.N. Pillsbury. M. Frankel. A, F. Higgins, President, 


N, Jasnogrodsky. 


‘ 
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J. W. Showalter. 


L. Schmidt. E. Lasker. 


CHAMPION CHESS-PLAYERS. 


_ As for their fielding, it was about as miserable an exhibi- 
tion of fumbling and mufling as it has been my lot to wit- 
ness in a first-class match in recent years. The visitors 
seemed to be utterly unable either to judge a catch or to 
hold on to it when they had it fairly in their hands. 


COMPARED WITH THE FIELDING of former Australian 
elevens that have visited us it was atrocious. Bannerman 
and Gregory were notable exceptions to the general sloven- 
liness displayed by the Colonials in the field, both of these 
players manifesting a degree of keenness and general alert- 
ness in anticipating and fielding in balls that was in re- 
freshing contrast to the work’ of their confréres. Even the 
mighty Blackham was not up to his old-time form; but 
this only corroborates the opinion expressed in this column 
in advance of the arrival of the team that the once great 
wicket-keeper has gone off in his play. The whole team 
seemed to be suffering from staleness superinduced by its 
long siege of hard work in England. 

It cannot be said that the Australians showed any par- 
ticular relish for the bowling of King, Bailey, and Clark. 
They played the Philadelphian bowling with a respect quite 
remarkable in.a team of batsmen that had so recently played 
against the crack English bowlers with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. This of course speaks volumes for the quality of the 
local trundling, which, backed up as it was by really ex- 
cellent fielding, was very deadly. Of the Philadelphian 
bowlers, Bailey and King were perhaps the most successful, 
both of them bothering the visitors to a considerable extent. 
The Australians, profiting by their experience at Elmwood, 
where their slow bowlers were unmercifully hammered, 
bowled a faster pace at Manheim with good results. Slow 
leg-breakers, once the bugbears of the Philadelphia batsmen, 
have long since lost their terrors. 

The fielding of the locals was beyond praise. Every man 
on the team worked like a Trojan. The out-field covered lots 
of ground, and saved many boundary hits,-while Wood and 
others took care of everything that came in their way. 


THE BATTING OF PHILADELPHIA was very disappointing 
in the second match. After their fine display in the first 
match, it was confidently hoped that at least they would be 
able to make a good showing against the Australian bowling. 
Such was not the case, however. Trumble managed to strike 
a spot at the beginning of the Philadelphians’ second inn- 
ing, and from that point on he was simply unplayable. 
He’ secured three such wickets as Patterson’s, Bailey’s, and 
R. D. Brown’s for no runs. Small as was the Philadel- 
phians’ total, it would have been much less if the Australians 
had shown any disposition to take even a moiety of the nu- 
merous chances given them to retire their opponents. It 
was a clear case of scare on the part of the native players ; 
they were virtually “out” before they took their stand at 
the wickets. The Philadelphians seem always to be either 
all confidence or all fright. With the single exception of 
F. H. Bohlen, not one of them showed any defence at all. 
They played forward at short-pitched bailers, and in other 
ways displayed a lamentable lack of science.. It was diffi- 
cult to recognize in the timid half-hearted batsmen at Man- 
heim the cool confident players of the previous week. The 
Australians clearly demonstrated their superiority to the 
Philadelphians on a difficult wicket. Their bowlers seemed 
to be able to take advantage of the peculiarities of the 
ground, while their batsmen displayed greater coolness and 
nerve than did their opponents, 


PHILADELPHIANS HAVE. NOT YET LEARNED TO PLAY 0D 
anything but a hard true wicket. This was shown during 
the visits of Lord Hawke’s and the Irish Gentlemen’s elevens, 
when the matches lost by them were played on treacherous 
pitches. It is on a soft or otherwise difficult wicket that a 
really scientific batsman is revealed. When on a hard true 
wicket the ball rises from the pitch without a particle of break 
or devil, there is but little credit in making a score. On such 
a wicket as the latter I very much doubt whether the Austra- 
lians would be able to win from the American batsmen; but 
on such a sodden crease as that.of Manheim they would 
probably win a majority of the games. 

It would not be just to omit mention of the exceptionally 
meritorious batting of F. H. Bohlen. This gentleman com- 
pletely outclassed his colleagues, and for that matter any of 
the batsmen on either side, his average of 1024 for three 
completed innings, made by sound defence and hard, clean, 
well-timed hitting, being sufficient to stamp him as a first- 
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class man. His success was all the more gratifying because 
his selection as a member of the team had been made the 
subject of considerable adverse criticism. 

In spite of their poor stick-work, the Philadelphians de- 
serve a great deal of credit for the manner in which they 
kept down the Australians’ score. 


THE AUSTRALIANS HAD NO TROUBLE in defeating the 
eighteen alleged cricketers pitted against them in Boston. 
How in the name of all that is wonderful eighteen men 
could be disposed of for 27 runs passeth my comprehension. 
The New-Englanders should take up some game more in the 
line of their talents. .They are evidently incapable of mas- 
tering the intricacies of cricket. Even Detroit, which has 
made small pretence to skill in the game, were able to score 
74 runs in their match against the Australians. The New 
York eighteen managed to stand out against the visitors 
better than either Boston or Detroit; but, for all that, the 
trip of the Australians tells us over again that, outside of 
Philadelphia, there is no American cricket worthy the name. 


YALE’S PLAY IS BEGINNING to take on something of the 
mark of their captain. While the general style of all Yale 
teams is distinctive, as compared with that of the other uni- 
versities, each has borne the impress of its captain’s char- 
acter. McClung’s team was a dodging, shifty one, full of 
resource. McCormick’s was far less self-reliant, but had 
more steady, determined push. Hinkey’s will play abso- 
lutely without regard to flesh and blood; will go where it is 
sent, even though against a wall. It will have none of the 
resourceful turning and twisting in emergencies of McClung, 
nor the open-and-push style of McCormick, but a silent teeth- 
set smash, smash, smash against the opponents. It will take 
a number of men to carry it through to a finish, and it will 
be a hazardous task to accomplish successfully. 

McClung’s team was never at a Joss what to do. No 
better instance of its shifty ability could be found than in 
the Princeton game, when the Jersey men, profiting by watch- 
ing the Harvard-Yale game, met and checkmated the entire 
play through the first half, only to tind a new adversary in 
the second half, which scored upon them almost at will. 

McCormick’s team by steady pressure upon Harvard's 
centre gradually wore down into Harvard’s goal until on 
the line at the call of time. Then in the second half they 
began the: same open-and-push, open-and-push, until they 
carried the ball over, and this in spite of having all the 
time to make good the most blundering muffs and stopped 
kicks of the men behind the line. It was this weakness 
which all through sapped anything like self-reliance, and 
made it an uncertain team. 


HINKEY’S TEAM WILL HAVE PROFITED by the lesson in 
that respect, and there will be more education instilled into 
his halves and backs upon these points. His team will be 
able to catch and punt, but their chief offensive is a hurling 
of first one man and then another against his. opponents 
without cessation, and with a thoroughly reckless abandon. 
Hinkey has given them his own scorn of physical burt, but 
he cannot give them his own ability to stand the work, and 
by November they will be pretty tender, unless eased up 
soon. Following out the regular lines of Yale’s policy, little 
or no general team-work will be introduced until after the 
first of the final month, but by that time there will be no 
man ignorant of the ground-work of his position, and the 
coaches will therefore be able to give their entire attention 
to unity of action. 

The return of De Witt throws a new light upon the 
half-back situation at New Haven. Not that he may dis- 
place Arinstrong, who has been doing good, steady, im- 
proving work, but will crowd in for second half against 
Thorne, Hall, and Eaton. He is a better man than any of 
them naturally, but the lead of a month’s practice is consid- 
erably in their favor. Graves lost his place to C. D. Bliss 
last year by being laid up three weeks with a bad knee. In 
those three wecks’ enforced illness Bliss gained so upon him 
that Graves never could again overtake him. It may be so 
with Thorne and De Witt. A. week or two will probably 
show. It is needless to add that we none of us put much 
faith in the report that De Witt will not go on the field. It 
is too hard for a good man to keep away. 


THERE ARE ALSO MEN WHO SUGGEST that Morris is too 
ood to be caught by Adee now at quarter. Morris has 
een remarkably steady for a new man, and shown few 
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weaknesses, but for all that, I should be inclined to pick 
Adee as Hinkey’s probable choice, on account of his greater 
experience, which is considered so valuable in a quarter. 
That it will be a struggle between them, however, goes 
without saying. 

Hinkey seems to be rather partial to Treadway, a com- 
paratively new end, and since Cochran has been laid off 
with a broken nose this man has been putting in such good 
work that he is reasonably sure to be taken as a substitute. 
He is one of last year’s Freshman crew, but is lively and 
seems to have-a pretty good idea of end play. He gets 
pocketed occasionally, but is a hard tackler when he reaches 
his man, and does not crowd out of the way easily. He is 
too slow in running to completely fill the requirements of 
the position, but so, for the matter of that, is Greenway. 

That Murphy is going to make a place in this year's 
Yale team at tackle is already fairly evident to those who 
follow the practice closely. He is far surer of it than Mess- 
ler, although at present these two would be the make-up. 
Yale seems to be alliterative in that position. Last year it 
was Winter and Wallis; this year Murphy and Messler. 
Murphy has, both in his play in the scrub and the ’varsity, 
shown that his side of the line is hard to break, and in the 
Dartmouth game, after a few aitempts to run through on 
either side, the Dartmouth captain chose Messler’s as the 
weaker, and jammed it repeatedly for gains. Murphy’s 
strongest point is his quickness. He makes up his mind 
instantly on the start, and shoots in at his man, getting him 
low and hard. He has much to learn, of course, but coacher 
Rhodes will find in him a very clever pupil. 


Wirn MEssLER THERE APPEARS to be something wrong. 
He is powerful, and much more agile than he was last year, 
but both scrub and ontside teams seem to find their way 
through him. They tangle him up in the mass, and crowd 
their runner over or by him with an exasperating frequency 
that would have driven Wally Winter mad. It does not look 
like a lack of hard work, but more the complaint that has 
afflicted much of the Harvard material this season, namely, 
a want of knowledge as to what to do after getting through 
the line, or, more properly, an inability to think quickly 
enough in diagnosing the play. 

In fact Chadwick and Holcombe are pushing Messler 
very hard, and in the Amherst game showed up to good ad- 
vantage. Chadwick is a little too eager, and gets off-side, 
but he is a fierce tackler, and carries his man clear off his 
feet when he strikes him. There may be more to say of 
these two after Rhodes has had a turn at them. 

Stillman received quite 2 bad hurt in the Dartmouth game 
in meeting a wedge, and Hinkey replaced him with Beard, but 
since the game the injury has turned out more serious than 
was expected, and it may give Beard a more permanent op- 
portunity of playing centre. Beard is greatly improved over 
his form of last season, but he does not overwork himself 
upon any occasion. That has been his stumbling - block 
always, and it enabled McCrea to beat him out for the posi- 
tion of guard last year. He is big, strong, and well made, 
of the kind that seldom suffers a wrench or sprain, but he 
lacks steam, and, while not a “‘ quitter,” has not the spirit 
that will lead a man up to his limit when facing a strong 
opponent. 

Armstrong has made himself sure of one of the half- 
back places, and he deserves to succeed. There is no 
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stone wall that he will not go into if sent, and a more rug- 
ged little never wore canvas. He. canes hondie punts 


well yet, of course is not a kicker, but 

Js with every day of and his fol- 
so of interference shows more ork than one 
would ex from a green man. The other place be- 
hind the line is being contested with vigor. has a 
bit the lead, but and Eaton are keeping the pace hot. 


Sa ara tae pant Seah, the hee boom 8 peveene 
strength. there. 
ais avenen especially in the number of men that get into 
every play.. The cour are hard at work, and nev 
ie the history of football at Cambridge have there been 


have been, but an injury has aggre though of course 


at and he evidently will make a strong bid for the posi- ee 


tion, for he indeed seems to have ‘“‘ been born again” in 
football. Whe will take the end next.to Newell is still an 
perv: in pelpeleaty: Lacomatiggne 5h. ann 

3 at nt Stevenson, ya man 
of much promise, has the call,-but he is closely followed by 
Whittren and Collamore. The position of left-tackle is also 
vacant, and so many different men have been tried in the 


hardly 

cosvectly. seienme, testy. 
Beal and Johnson appeared to be best qualified last week ; 
the former is a hard worker, if a little light. 


Back OF THE LINE. FAIRCHILD seems to be firmly fixed 
in the position of quarter-back. He has:improved consider- 
ably over last year, but he must not relax his efforts now 
nor fancy he knows it all. Brewer, of course, is full-back. 
Gray has been laid up with a bad ankle, but he, like Em- 
mons, will be found doing business at the same old stand. 
Captain Waters and Corbett have done the most of the work, 
relieyed every now and then by either Dunlap or Hoag. 

Corbett, as usual, is easing up, and not going into the play 
with the dash which characterized his work at the beginning 
of the season, before the second eleven had learned how easily 
he could be stopped if taken rightly. 


Joun CORBETT I8 A MAN WITH A RECORD. When Lake 
made his first appearance for Harvard, Corbett was with 
him, and to many who watched the two in that first season 
it was evident that Corbett was by far the more shifty play- 
er of the two, as well as the better all-round man, which 
means that while Lake played a straight hard plunging 
game of fair gains, and those made with regularity, Corbett 
was the more nimble both in foot and brain—would take 
quick advantage of a mistake of his opponents, seldom 
gave up his run without a final twist and dodge, which 
sometimes threw off the tacklers when his case looked the 
most hopeless, and finally was an excellent kicker both of 
punts and drops. Such a man was Corbett in his first year; 
but he has been steadily deteriorating ever since, and the 
last time he played for Harvard in a Yale game was the di- 
rect cause of half of Yale’s score. No one can tell what 
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what w become of him agaiust Yale or Pennsylvania ? 
With Waters at tackle and a good man for right a. Har. 
vard would havea line fit to meet Yale, and perfectly able 
to protect her runners. 


fie race newt Highlonds tan handle him ane di 


The situation in a nutshell is that Pennsylvania has a rush 
line of heavy, strong men, nearly all of whom at this time 
are about half playing their tions, and backs that have 
much to learn in tacklin following interference. Cap- 
tain Mackey will have his hands full correcting these faults 
before his team meets Princeton. - With the backs tackling 
high, a well-guarded rush through the line is likely to result 
in a touch-dowh. Brute strength isnot everything. Penn- 
sylvania’s defence is not strong, and unless taushed up they 
must win only by scoring more points than the opponent. 
It is easy now to win against weaker teams by using heavy 
backs, but in a game where every yard counts it will not 
avail. When Lehigh scored agaist them, it was through 
the line, and although the runner dodged well. he was fairly 
missed by Osgood, Vail, and Brooks. ‘This kind of defensive 
work will be relished both by Princeton and Harvard ; Ab- 
bott has been taught to fall down in front of interference 
the way Schoff used to do, but a careful runner, after trip- 
ping once or twice, will learn bow to get around him. 
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vir kicker, a steady man, and will be placed at full- 

He is pars: than Jast year, and is learning how to d 

ais an improvement. He runs furio at the line, a 

a hard man to stop. Brooks (last year’s Swarthmore 
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work himself, therefore he does not use his interference very 
a 
handles punts with gee A not so good a ground- 


chosen on his Fos p~cherot . He gets more of a twist on 


iat of Thayer’s. Asa nd-gainer he has much to learn ; 
roe a all, be to tura his back when he runs into the line. 


THORNTON 18 THE MOST PROMISING man for centre at 
present, having passed Wagenburst; but coach Woodruff's 
brother (who is taking a medical course in football) is to be 
tried, and if he can get into shape will be what is common- 
ly termed a “terror.” He weighs 198 pounds stripped, is 
very quick, the fastest ranner and most powerful man on 
the team, hard as iron, and handles Oliver in a scrim as 
though he were a baby. He has been. laid off so m be- 
cause of a bad knee that it is doubtful if he can be taught 
enough football to fill centre or Reese’s place at right tackle. 
Thornton is not aggressive enough, and allows his vis-a-vis to 
steal yards on him in a game. 

Wharton is sure of right guard and Oliver of left, though 


the latter has been tried at his old place, tackle, and may. 


finally be put there, especially if Woodruff can be worked . 


into shape for one of the centre positions. & 

: Simons has been passed in the race for end by botli Ro- 
sengarten and Abbott. Gilbert is too valuable a ground- 
gainer to be lost to the team, and it is quite likely he may 
be given a trial at end. Mackey will play at left tackle 
(Lehigh got through him too often), probably Reese at 
right. ? 

, a whole, the men do not follow and assist their runner 
enough; it is their great and vital fault. 


The Princeton line is strong, and can ph y @ careful de- 
fensive game ; besides, her can tackle, whereas Penn- 
a ther, and “gah ah mye eag 
a botch , neeton will sure al lo n, 
and the question fs, can Pennsylvania's Cease backs ~ 


. Come ‘Princeton’s strong defensive play, and only two weeks 
“to the game? 


Tue Princeton-Cornett Game (46-0, in favor of the for- 
mer) showed that Princeton is creer ienally strong in defen- 
sive work and weak and uncertain in offensive play. They 
have not had so strong a line since '90, and at no time have 
they been so weak behind it. Not a man back of the for- 
wards (King excepted) is up to ’varsity form. Allen punts 
well when there is nothing to bother him, and there his 
merit ends.’ He is slow in gelting away, weak on interfer- 
ence, runs high, and is unreliable on play requiring prompt 

in action; Rosengarten is a brilliant runner on oc- 
casion; and shows more promise than the others from his 
dodging, but he also runs high, has the great fault of 
running back to round a man, does not follow interfer- 
ence, and hits the line as though he were afraid of it. Ward 
goes well when he gets , except that he also runshigh, 
and follows interference better than the others. All these 
men run so high that they are easy marks for a tackler, and 
are very slow in taking the ball and getting under way. 
None of them bucks the line as does Barnett, who is much 
lighter, almost too light for the place. As for fumbling, 
they do so much of it that is inexcusable even at this time of 
the season, eeperelly inside the twenty-five-yard line. These 
weaknesses, fatal , Tequire quick and careful attention, 
and Princeton had better begin correcting them immediately. 
They need such coaching behind the line as Aleck Moffatt 
could give them, and very likely he can bring Blake and 
Burt An Jag the necessary form at full back; both are steadier 
than n. 


‘WERE IT nor For Kine, Princeton would indeed be in 
a bad way back of the line. He is cg seme the life 
of every play behind the forwards, and Captain Trenchard 
wanwite ik utting him at quarter, where his activity—and 
es lly his remarkable tackling—may be used to the best 

vanta He goes back on a kick by the other side, and 
thus will get an occasional opportuuity for a run; at such 
times he should follow interference better, or, rather, Prince- 
ton should develop some for him to follow. 

With Balliet, Hall, Wheeler, Lea,-Holly, Trenchard, and 
McCauley, Princeton has a line stronger to-day than either 
Yale’s or Harvard’s or Pennsylvania's, and it should be equal 
to whatever calls are made upon it in the es next month. 
Taylor has made great improvement, and will make a first- 
class substitute guard, as he is a bit slow for tackle. Bal- 
liet is now playing quicker than last year, and the new rule 
of no centre interference greatly favors his 1 cg Trench- 
ard played hard, clever game at end Satu ay. even if one 
Cornell runner did get past him. Wheeler bids fair to end 


the season as the first guard of the year, 

around into fine form ; 80 also rey vol roy: bo. Sening 

good material the desired end will not be attiined if the of, 
ensive play is not stronger and thé backs do no ter work 

than they did against Cornell. 


CoRNELJ.’8 GAME WAS DISAPPOINTING; it was not so go 
as we had expected, judging from last year’s advance 
football, nor was it so good as the team rad om dye this year. 
They showed the want of practice and coaching, and played 
as one would expect about the second week of che season. 
The line was loose, the tackling high, and ths interference 


‘nil. The only good thing they did was the fi ing wedge, 
Physi- 


which they used for the kick-off play inv ly. 

caliy Cornell has a fine lot of men, and if they work hard 
for the next two weeks there is no reason why they should 
not make a good showing in their game against Harvard. 


NOTHING 80 FULLY sHows the development of football as 
the improvement in its literature. All of us remember the 
amusingly incorrect newspaper reports of matches only a 
few years ago. Then Walter Cam began bis missionar 
work among the unenlightened, following it up with the 
little annual which the Messrs. Spalding Brothers publish. 
Later oe to the football reading public his Ameri- 
can Fi » & football classic. Following this; Carl M. 
Johanson, of Cornell, brought forth a useful little primer, 
and now Messrs. A. A. Stagg and H. L. Williams have just 
published the most elaborate and practical pocket manual 
that beginners in the game have yet had their attention 
called to. Stagg and Williams are both well known, the 
former as Yale’s end rusher in ’88~’89, and one of the closest 
and most thorough students of the game, and Williams as 
the Yale half-back in ’90, and a player who has thought out 
and brought many new plays to practical success. There are 
chapters for besunae and spectators on team-play, tactics, 
training, and on the several positions, but the most valuable 
features of the work are the sixty-nine full-page diagrams 
of plays, showing the exact position of each player in offence 
and defence, with explanatory descriptions, and instruction 
on interference. In this way over one hundred plays are 
fully described. It is an extremely useful book for. all be- 
ginners in football. It is a book every one interested in the 
subject should add to his collection of football literature. 


_YACHTING LEFT US NO SPACE LAST WEEK for the fvotball 
scores, and they are brought up to date, October 2ist, in 
this issue. 

October 1, Yale, 16; Crescent A. C.,0. Harvard, 32; Amherst, 0. Prince.on, 90; " 
0, Oy. ob Pe tes Columbia A. 0, 0. Won, Palot Codes, 8; Letayuten 3, Univ. per ind 
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be the cost or trouble. 


has never been approached 
by other makers. 


erate. 


Siar pana Bev bah 
P.S. ** our Plum Pud- 
ding.”” Sample 14 cents. 


The Three Reasons 


ups cannot be 
2d, Their high quality 


3d. Their price is mod- 


Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 
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Ainepientinnains the Order i its merits. 
yer ek che mene Wins on 
2 2 


The favorite everywhere. 
Surpasses all older machines. 


The Smith Premier 





Properly used always in order. 
Qutlasts all others and retains alignment. 


Automatically cleaned without extra attachments. 
Almost noiseless, corrections easy, mistakes prevented. 
Used exclusively by Associated Press, of. New York, to 
take dispatches direct from wire. Rapidly being adopted 
by the Government. Offices in leading cities. 


PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


WINTER NOVELTIES. 
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ye 
rnia Fruit Chewing Gum 
fruit-flavored like 


sell oy great 
nts to become 
Hosestereet or 


Send 
Jb. P. PRIMLE 


At Moderate Prices, 


No Dress or Coat duplicated, 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ws wenger : 





Gowns, Coats, Capes, Furs, 








‘HAIR, 
As 
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“What! no chicken in the house? 











Why, where were you last night?” 





“I wuz in chu’ch, dat’s whar I wuz. An’ I want yo’ “to ’pologize right whar you is fo’ 


insiniwatin’ dat a deacon of de Baptis’ chu’ch is a chicken thief!” 





Good S Ou Well 





Served, 


how fittingly it begins all good 
dinners. One pound of 





Extract “ BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 per- 
sons daily for 30 days. We mail 
Cook Book free; send us youraddress. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. _ 











AFTER THE FAIR 1S OVER—IF NOT NOW— 


YOu MAY WANT A 


LIGHT RUNNING BICYCLE 


Remember the addreas—get catalogue. 


OME COMFORT 


























Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 








Yeu leave New York at 3 P.M., 
arrive at Chicago next morning at 
10; returning, leave Chicago at 
2 P.M., arrive in New York next 
morning at 11:15; this gives you 
a business day in Chicago, and re- 
turns you the third day in time 
for business in New York, practi- 
cally making the trip in two nights. 
This can only be done by the Ex- 
position Flyer of the New York 
Central — fastest long. distance 
train in the world—another justi- 
fication for the title, “ America’s 
Greatest Railroad.” 

The Exposition Flyer = is full 
every day; to get good accommo- 
dations you must secure them 
several days in advance. 














LADIES ¥ WHO VALUE 


must use Pozzoni’s Powe 
= wr ciiena neck tena chin. 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RAN GES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
-WROUCHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 


‘$T. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 
FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No, 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY'S WA 
; TUEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. ee 
Founded 1864. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January Ist, 1893. 





_W.4, DOUGLAS 


ar Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 

iP opm ne tom before they 
on u a Rage Ld eg Leen yy from $4 to $5 for 

ipa eben esta pay eee a at earee Crome 

aan ee ae oo we 








The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


8. 8 WERBRA, FULDA, and KAISER W, II., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa. 
Nor. 4, Nov. 18, Not. 25, Dec. 9, Dec. $0, 1898, Jan. 6, Jan. 16, Jan. 27, 1894. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK, ° 

HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, | J A SExT8 WANTED—The work is 


y revised, and indexed, will be sent dotiaenied to bot young and old foarte. 


by mail to any address on ‘receipt of ten'ceh! 
1044. 























Don't pay money for Water ! 


A ‘Solid of Beef is more Jéco- 
a liqaid,for thereason that 


nomica! than 
in concen and housekee 
will find it = to ad 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
“of Beef, 


—_: extract, free from 
fat — ‘or ny inte ee sub- 
stance, and - 


signature 
on the jar 
tn blue. 





2 REISE POLE IE EOS SD AS NORTE LIE ISIS 
THE BEST MUSLIN FOR SHIRTS. 


OF. THE WES] 




















” 

“Exactly What | Want, 
Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or sect! 
for the “foot time in the Home or 
in the hands. of a friend, one or 
of the Numbers of the 
‘Franklin gees ‘Song Collection. 
“If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 





| Harper & Brothers, New York 











